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MR. Tr. F ISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. —Handy for the Pocket in size and shape. 


Fifth Edition Vol. I. of ‘* The 
now ready. MADEM O I S ELLE IXH. recainnaes tatiee* 
2. 3. 6d. ; . ' 2 1mo, paper, Is. 6d. ; 
a By LAnor FAtconer. =. 
“* Mr. Gladstone has read lately and been specially pleased with the novel ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’ ”—ald Mall Gacelle. 
ALSO, IN SAME SERIES, 
»—STORY OF ELEANOR LAMBERT. By Macpsrey Brooxe. 
3—MYSTERY OF THE CAMPAGNA. by Vox Decex. Second Edition. 
1—THE SCHOOL OF ART. By Isaner Syow. 
VOLUME V. JUST READY. 


AMARYLLIS. _ By PEOPPIOS AvoxINHS, 


-TOLU ME XXVIII. OF *“* THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


PORTUGAL. 


By H. MORSE STEPHENS, Author of ‘A History of the French Revolution.” 


Index, Illustrations and Maps. Large crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 








‘* An admirable consecutive history of Portugal, from the earliest times to the present day...... The book is onc to be read chivily for accurate and concise information, 
but it is full of interest, and even not without literary charm. Considering that it supplies a real need, and sup ae it well, the book may be set down as one of the 
most valuable in this useful series. *— Scotsman. 

** One of the most valuable volumes of the whole series.’’— Yor/ishire Post. 
‘The book is bike the other volumes of this admirable series, capéially iastes uted and hi andacmnely got up. %— Manchester Courier. 


Demy Svo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 1(s, Gd. 


TAHITI: The Garden of the Pacific. By Dora Hort, Author of * Via Nicaragua.” 


“Presents a very enjoy: able and entertaining picture.. sescees Mrs. Hort’s narrative has its tragedies, its romances, and its humour.” — Zimes 


VOLUME Vil. OF “THE ADVENTURE SERIES,” 


THE LOG of a JACK TAR: Passages from the Adventurous Life of James 


CHOYCE, Seaman. Edited, from the Original MS., by Commander V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
‘The book is a worthy number of an interesting series. Pall Mali Gazette. 
si ‘The . Iog’ is extremely interesting... aeeee ond makes an highly acceptable attition to the series.”.’— A thenaciu. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, (s. 


WITH GORDON in CHINA: being Letters from T. Lyster, Lieut. R.E. Edited 


by E. A. LYSTER. With Portrait. 
‘‘ The volume possesses a three-fold interest, throwing light on the character of the Bayard of our century.”"—(lasgor Vail. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.0. 


THE SINLESS CONCEPTION of the MOTHER of GOD: a Theological Essay. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Disectorium dog,” ke. Demy ove, f 7s. Cd, 


BY THE AU THOR OF “THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.” 


DREAMS. By Olive Schreiner. Third Edition. Frontispiece Portrait. Fceap. 


8vo, cloth gilt, Gs, 
‘They can be compared on!y with the painted allegories of Mr. Watts....... The book is like nothing else in English. Probably it will have no successors, as it has 
had no forerunners.’ —A thenacum. 
** Of rare power and beauty. Here and there both style and thought are touchingly sim).le."’—Aendc Wy. 


Ready next week, Iustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. (id. 


AMONG the HOLY PLACES: a Pilgrimage through Palestine. By Rev. James 


KEAN, M,A., B.D 


Loxpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosren Square, LC. 
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A? PUBLISHING BUSINESS for SAL B, 
opyrights, Stereotypes, Stock, ec. Long outs ablishec. 


Prine’p ar retiring. "R are opportunity.— Address No. 726, Bookseller 
Cfla ce 


Lady of much ex- 
eeks a situation as SECRETARY or 
Temporary engagement 


Bedford Park, 


KCRE — 
ap mp ap 
EDITOR 
—Ardress K. HL, 


Moderate Salary 


\esSINPANT 
50, Woodstock Road, 


bot objected to. 
Toonelon 


T°? LOVERS of ART.— Collection of 
: choice Old ETCHINGS, also original Signed Pictures by R. A 
Exhibitors at one-eighth of values, also unique copies of four Landseers. 
In London.—Write Even, May's, 162, Piccadilly. 


‘| O LEARNED SOCTETIES.—ROOMS 

en the premises of the Royal Asiatic Society (now in the oceu- 
pation of the British Association) will be vacated at Michaelmas.— 
\rply to the Secnerany R.A S., 22, Albemarle Street, W 


c AUTHORS and others. MSS. type- 

written Is per 1,000 words Duplicate copies. Translations 

trom vrem h, German, or Italian. Shorthand notes taken.—Mrs. 
' . 8. New Oxford Street 


. ‘| To) yAT INT - ° 

acd S Itt NTED UP; Registers 
searched ; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum, 

Record Office and Local Registries ; woks anc Papers copiet 
ui =«6translatel in any language from manuscript or type. 
Peacock & Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 41, Wych Street, WC. 


Re DOLE BL IND'S Great Work, ‘The 
WORLDYS DESIRE” now ON VIEW, at W. J. STACEY'S 

GALLERY, 2s, Old Bond Street, W Admission, Is. 10 till 6. 
JQARLY ENGLISIL SCHOOL.—SHEP- 


HERDS SPRING EXTPLEBITION includes choice works by 


‘ir d. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Constable, Crome, Cotman, 
tark, Vineent, Hogarth, Morland, Wilson, Bonnington, &e.— Surr- 
Henp Bue (ivtcony, 27, Ring Street, St. James's Square 
eee tl GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. 
TT THIRTY-BRIGHTIL ANNUAL EXHIBITION _ of 


etures by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN. 


yi mt 


CATALOGUES. 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CU, 87. SOHO SQUARE. 


CATALOGUE of a MISCELLANEOUS 
? COLLECTION of SECOND-ILAND BOOKS in good conditien, 
First Editions of Esteemed Authors. Post free on 
tpplication te J. Warrs, Bookseller, Robertson Street Mas tings 


x, , r r 
M E SSRi S. DRUMMOND &€& C O., 

HM, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANEST ENG L, 
Sf Menten. the well-known Artist in PHOTOGKRAVURE. There 1s a 
ttcadily increasing demand for reproductions by thie rotly eelebrated 
precess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& ©V, have the hitest and most improved processes. Specimens op 
view. Prices on application 


mo CRE 


Dec lucling sore 





Ss T HOLDERS. 


COMMUNICATIONS and full PARTICULARS of CRESTS 
Wl B LAZONINGS used are REQUESTED hy the undersigned, who is 
engaged ” preparing an entirely New Edition of F: tirbairn’s Standard 
Kook of Crest Proofs of entry and sketches will be sulmitted for 
ut nee ” son tpplication. —Prospectus on aj-plication. 
A.C. Fox-Dayies, 20, Joha Street, Adelphi, London, W. 
We published by T. ©. 6 ELC. daca, London and Edinburgh 





BLACK AND WHITE. 


THE 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY.—Price Sixpence. 


The Three consecutive numbers of ‘*‘ BLACK and WHITE, ”? for May 2np, May 91TH, and May 16TH, contain 


TWO HUNDRED exquisite Reproductions in Colour of Pictures in the ROYAL ACADEMY and 


Apart from many special novel and attractive features, ‘‘ BLACK and WHITE”? contains an Illustrated 


63, FLEET STREET, Li aman E.C. 





nearly 
NEW GALLERY. 
Seay by an Eminent Writer, complete in each part. 
OFFICE : 
COLLEGES, &c. 


[ EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THREE 


“COUNCIL” SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “ HOUSE” 
SCHOLARSHIPs (£31 10s. each) will be awarded in J une.— Particulars 


from the Heap Master. 
OYAL INSTITUTION. of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle le Street, Piccadilly, W. 





A. ©. MACKENZIE, Esq., Mus. Dee, 2 ee a the Royal 
Academy of Music, Vs on THURSDAY N 

begin a COURSE of FOUR LECTURES on PME O 
considered in connection with the DEV ELOPME Nr’ of the OVER- 
TU JRE. Bubse ription to this Course, f-a-Guinea. 


[THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Abe srdcen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham 

Cork, Dublin, Dumfries,  Edinl yurgh, Inverness, Leed: is, Leicester, 
= rpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, “Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
-~ ‘aisley. 

For Frespestes, &e., ayply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, } 


PUBLIC } LIBRARY, MUSEUMS, and 


NATIONAL G ALLERY of VICTORIA. 




















APPLICATIONS for the position of DIRECTOR of the NATIONAL 
GALLERY of the Colony of Victoria, addressed to the undersigned, 
will be received until noon, on the Ist JULY. The Salary is £600 per 
annum. The Director will be provided with a Studio in the National 
Gallery Buildings, rent free, where he may practise bis profession as 
an artist. 

Victoria Office, 

15, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 5.W. 


MHE HEAD MASTERSHIP of 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE will be vacant at the close of the 
Summer Term, owing to the retirement from the profession of the 
present Head Master, 1. W. Young, Esq., M.A Agetnet must be 
graduates of a University of the United hingdom. Applications with 
Testimonials must be received on or before the 3ist ot M: ay. 

For particulars apply to the Cuammay, Tettenhall College, 
Tettenhall, Sti ufordshire. 


ONDON L IBRAR Y, 


Granuam Berry, : oe : 
Agent-General for Victoria. 





St. James’s Square, 


S.W.—The FIPTIETH ANNU AL GENERAL MEETING of | 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 


the Members will be held in the READING-ROOM on THURSDAY, 
the 28rm May, at 3 pam. The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER 


will take the Chair. Rowert Hannisox, Secretary and Librarian. 





Rexat ACADEMY of ARTS 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the President and Council 
will proceed to ELECT on TUESDAY, MAY 261m, one COUSLNS 
ANNUITANT. Applicants for the annuity, which is of the value of 
not more than £80, must be deserving artists, painters in oil and water 
colours, sculptors, architects or engravers, in need of aid through un- 
avoidable failure of professional e mployment or other causes. Forms 
of application can be obtained by letter addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Pi illy, W. 

returned on or before Saturd: ay, May 23rd 








They must be filled in and 


Frev. A. Evrox, Secretary. 


DIGEST of MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS, 
Second Edition, svo, cloth, price Ms. 
r ray r 
N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY, By F. Howanp Cotums. With a Preface by 
Hennert Srencen, 
“T have read portions taken at random here ond there, and have 
found them very well done.”"—Mr. Srexcer, in Preface. 
Wittiams & Noroate, London and Edinburgh. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of ‘WALES, 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


QGours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 


pe TTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. — 


CAUTION—BEW ARE hes IMITATIONS. 
OLE Al 
ll, LIi TLE STAN HOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; “SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo. 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


» NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
s remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H,.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleties are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,’ post free to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 





Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Secoyp Eprrioyx, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 
“Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.” —Christian World, 


Loxpoxy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 axp 22, Fursivau Street, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Bik K BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


SRRER | per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demanc 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACC OUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £104 

STOCKS, SH ARES, and ANNUITIES purehneed and 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encoursgement of Thrift the Bank pocsives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscnorr Manager. 


ow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK AL MANAC K, with full particulars post-free, 
| on application. Fraxcis Ravenscrorr, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
‘atalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 

48, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 

Gods carefully Kemoved aud Warchoused, 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journat the 
following statement will afford some idea :—- 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Short original re —_ by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided duri ing 
the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately 
department. 


noticed in this 


NEW ORDERS, &c. 


In this department are given all new Rules aud 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 


Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 


Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 


— are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 
A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on F urnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26«. ; 

paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL «and WEEKLY REPORTER. 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, 
Single Number, 1s. 


by post, 28s., when 


in Wrapper, £2 124., post-free. 
The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 


Cheques and Posi Ofice Order's payable to H. Virens. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
At all Circulating Libraries and of all Booksellers. 


GEORGE ELIOT—MATTHEW ARNOLD— 
BROWNING—NEWMAN. 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS from the 


ATHEN. AEUM. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 16mo, 
xxiv.-162 pp., printed by Constable in old-faced 
type on laid paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—Introduction—George Eliot (Necrologe; Theo- 
phrastus Such; Essays; Cross’s Life) — Matthew Arnold 
(Necrologe ; Discourses’ in America) — Robert Browning 
(Necrologe) John Henry Newman (Necrologe; Hutton’s 
Life ; Letters, «e.) 

Scotsman.—* There is more depth in his criticism, more 
philosophy, more bringing of the particular instances under a 
general law than in the lighter impressions, views, and notions 
of which most modern criticism is made u 

Daily Gra phic. —Carefulandable wi orkmanship, and genuine 
appreciation.” 

Ba ae Magazine.—* These essays appeal to sound ethical 
standards, and will be valued for their power of discrimination, 
their clearly cut sentences, and their beautifully crystallized 
thoughts.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Interesting Boswellisms.”’ 

Spectator.—* A thoughtful and kindly critic.” 

Illustroted London News.—‘* Half of Mr. Jacobs’s book is 
filled with a study of George Eliot, o. life, her character, her 
writings, and how it is her fame has so soon declined. It is 
an extremely interesting and fertile puontnedegeemeall 


WINCHESTER WORD BOOK, 


A Collection of Past and Present Notions. Com- 
piled by R. G. K. WRENCH. Small dto, viii.- 
53 pp. Printed on hand-made paper, with wide 
margins, vellum cover, 2s. 6d. net. 


PEARL. An English Poem of 


the Fourteenth Century, Edited with a Modern 
Rendering by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ.  8vo, 
Frontispiece by W. Holman Hunt; Prefatory 
Quatrain by the Laureate ; Introduction ( pp. i.- 
lii.) ; Critically Revised Text and Translation 
(pp. 1-102) ; Critical Notes and Glossary (pp. 103- 
13). Printed in a limited issue (500 copies) on 
hand-made paper, boards, gilt top, price 14s. net 
(to be raised as soon as 400 copies are sold). 
N.B.—Fifty copies are printed on Japanese paper. 
These are all subscribed for. 


GRAETZ—HISTORY of the 


JEWS. _ Authorised English Translation by 
B. LOWY. To be completed in 5 vols., demy 8vo, 
upwards of 600 pp. each, strongly and handsomely 
bound in cloth. 
Vols. I. and II. now ready, at 10s, 6d. net each. 
Subscription price for the 5 vols., 36s. net, payable in 
advance. Graetz’s ‘Geschichte der Juden” has ong been 
recognised as the standard work on the subject. The present 
English Edition has been produced under the Author's 
superintendence. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. V., No.5. MAY. 1s. 6d. 
Yearly Subscription (10 Numbers), 13s. 6d. post free. 


& HARDIE. Allusive Language in Greek Lyric l’oetry 
AR t. Notes on Thucydides iv. 
bE Th MIL ES. Latin Infinitive Passive. 
P. SCHWENK Apparatus ¢ ‘riticus on Cicero N.D, 
pA = Rudens. ROB INSON ELLIs. 
Goetz’s Miles Gloriosus. yy s oe RRELL. 
Bevoist’s Virgil. T, E. 
Jacob's Fables of Hsop. ry 
Wharton's “ Etyma Latina.” ‘ie vi DARBISHIRE. 
Shorter Notices. 
The Constitution of Ashe ns i— 
Attic Phratries. -» P ATOX. 
The Authorship. i. W HIBLEY. 
Miscellaneous. a Ti LUMERON, W. WYSE, If. RICHARDS. 
Un-Aristotelian Words. E. J. CHINNUCK 
Notes.—Correspondence.—Monthly a ~ a of Periodicals. 
—Bibliography. 















THE JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


|/EDITED BY I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. 


MONTEFIORE, 
Vol. III., No. 3. APRIL. 


Price 3s. Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 


THE JEWS of FRANCE. By Rabbin 8. Debré 

T RW ISH ETHICAL WILLS. By I. Abrahams. 

JAIR CHAYIM BACHAR: ACH: a Biographical Sketch, II. By 
Prof. David Kaufmann. 

cain AL NOTICES.—STREANE'S CHAGIGAH, Bot, Abrahams. 

ASSORETIC INVESTIGATION. By Dr. A. Neubauer.— 
By Dr. -. Neubauer.—GEUGRA PHY 
f PA 3" A. Neubau 

T aL MU bic AN AMIsc ELL ANIES SIPRE } BOMEROS, BG 7" 
of ENTERTAINMENT. ESUS. ZEUS i 7 eee 
TALMU ». and MIDRASIT. By the Rev. Dr. A. Kohu 

ANGLO-JUDALCA: Three Centuries of the Genealogy of the most 
Fininent Ang slo-Jewish Family before 1290. By Prof. David 





Kaulhnana, 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
_NEW BOOKS. 


A “FIN DE SIECLE” STUDY. 
Seconp Epirion. 


THE COMING TERROR; 


And other Essays and Letters. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
1 vol , demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. 


TIMEs.—* Displays an exuberance of pungent expression that is 
itself enough to secure the amused attention of the reader. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* This amusing, wrong hei uded, audacious, 
‘cranky’ book should be widely read, for there is uot a dull line in it.’ 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


NEW SUSPIRIA DE 
PROFUNDIS, 


And other Essays, Critical, Historical Biographical, 
Philosophical, Ima; ginativ e, and Humorous. 


By THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Edited, ‘hon the Author’s Original MS8S., 
By A. H. JAPP, LL.D. 

Crown tvo, 6s, 


(Forming Vol. I. of “* De Quincey’s Posthumous Works.” 

TIMES. a Here we have De Quincey at his best. Will be welcome 
to lovers of De Quincey and lovers of good literature.” 

ANTI-JACOBIN.—* In these Suspiria De Quincey writes with the 
sonorous grandeur of Cicero, 
imagination worthy of Pov.” 


DE QUINCEY } MEMORIALS : 


Being Letters and other Records here first’ Published. 
With Communications from Coleridge, the Wordsworths, 
Hannah More, Professor Wilson, and others. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative. 
By ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D 
In 2 vols., demy Svo, with Portraits, 30s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—* Few works of greater literary interest 
have of late years issued from the press. They comprise most valuable 
materials for the historian of literary and social England at the 
beginning of the century; but they are not on that account less 
calculated to amuse, en ighten, and absorb the general reader of 
biographical memoirs.” 


HEDDA GABLEBR: 


A Drama in Four Acts. 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 
Translated from the Norwegian by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Turxe Epirioys: 
Large pa oe edition, with Three Portraits, 21s. net. 
Library ition, small ito, with Portrait, 5s. 
Vaudeville Edition, paper, 1s. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW .—** Iledda Gabler’ is undoubtedly 
tie strongest piece of dramatic work that Ibsen has yet done.... tis 
thrilling psychological study of a woman's soul.. -lbsen is essentially 
an ethical writer.... Me is an ideal dramatist.” 


The LIFE of HENRIK IBSEN. 


By HENRIK J-EGER. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. 
With the Verse done into English from the Norwegian 
Original by EDMUND GOSSE. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


ACADEM V.—" We “in it he: artily. An unqualified boon to 
the many English stucents of Ibsen.” 


MEA CULPA: 


A Woman’s Last Word. 
By HENRY HARLAND (Sidney Luska). 
Author of “ As It was Written.” 
3 vols. 
CUURT JOURNAL,—“ Exceptionally able, intensely interesting 


IN THE VALLEY. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Author of “The Lawton Wirl,’’ &c 
5 vols. 

Mu. Giapstone writes :—“ It has a great historical interest from its 
apparently faithful exhibition of the relations of the different 
nationalities and races who were se curiously grouped together on and 
about the state of New York betore the War of American In- 
dependence.” 


PRETTY MISS SMITH. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
1 vol., crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
PUNCH-—* Since Miss Florence Warden's House on the Marsh,’ 
says the Baron, Ihave not read a more exciting tale than the same 
authoress’s * Pretty Mis Smith.” 


THE MOMENT AFTER: 


A Tale of the Unseen. 
By ROBERT LUCHANAN. 
Popular Edition. One Shilling. 


Loxpox: WM. HEINEMANN, 





While his subject is some vision or 
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NOTICE,.—The Une Shilling Edition of 
WILLIAM DAY'S REMINISCENCES 
of the TURF is now Ready at all Booksellers 
and BRuailway Stations. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


By the Author of “ Caroline.” 
In 5 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


SIR GEORGE. 


By the Hon, Mrs, HENNIKER. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, 10s. Gd, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF 


JOOST AVELINGH.” 


’ 

OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

Sy MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo 
as Dutch as a modern Dutch pieture of a 
Dutch interior. Cool shadows, tine touches, smooth surfaces, 
clear outlines, subdued meanings, among these sit Suzanna 
Varelkamp, the old maid; exactly as you may see in a Dutch 
coe oa an old lady in « prim room knitting «a stocking and 
ooking as if she and dust had never known each other. The 
story is fresh, and thoroughly interesting.” 
Natu day Reviow, 


BY THE 


AN 


“The story is 


vivid, original, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE,” 
AN AMERICAN DUCHESS ; 
A Pendant to “ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 

By W. FRASER RAE, 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY ‘THK AUTHOR OF “ LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


cTOWN SVO, 


lion, 
fn 3 vols,, 


Sale Upwards of a Million Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS, 


NEW is. 6d. EDITION. 
The tollowing VOLUMES have app: ured in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth :— 


EAST LYNNE. Two Handred and Twenty-fifth Thousand. 

THE CHANNINGS. (Kighticth Thousand. 

= HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
ousand, 

E SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT.  Fiftieth Thousand. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTER.  Fifticth ‘Thousand. 
serean PRIDE. ‘Thirty-first Thousand 

OLA YORKE. (sixtieth Thousand. 

JOuNNY. LUDLOW. First Series. (Thirty-tifth Thousand. 
MILDRED ARKELL, (Vorty-lifth Thousand 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. = Thirty-tirst Thonsand. 
TREVLYN HOLD. = Thirtieth Thousand. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. = Forty-tifth Thousand, 
THE RED COURT FARM. § ‘Thirty-second Thousand 
y-eighth Thousand. 

Thirtieth Thousand. 

(Twenty-litth Thousand. 





Seventy-third 


fa | 
a 





LADY ADELAIDE. 

OSWALD CRAY. = Thirtieth Thousand. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. Twenticth Thousand. 

ANNE HEREFORD. = ‘T'wenty-ninth Thonsand. 

DENE HOLLOW. (Twenty-tilth Thousand. 

EDINA. (Twenty-tifth Thousand. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. (‘Thirticth ‘Thousind 

COURT NETHERLEIGH. = Eighteenth Thousand. 

LADY GRACE. (Now appewrs forthe first time in cheap form. 

BESSY RANE. (‘Twenty-titth Thousand. 

PA E Twenticth Thousand 

The UNHOLY WISH, The FOGGY NIGHT at OFFORD, &c. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. § ‘Third Series. 

THE va gto of GREYLANDS. (Twenty-fifth Thousand. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. Vhirtieth Thousand. 

POMEROY | peerr Twenty-lirst Thousand. 

JOHNNY LUDLO Fourth Series. 

ADAM GRAINGER, and other Stories. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 

Each Volume is in crown Svo size, and bound in 

lettered on the side, and gold separate dy. 

GHEE PUBLISHED TRICE IS Sse GA, 






carlet cloth, 





RicHARD Buses LEY & Son, New Bashing gton Street, 
Publishers iu Ordinary 


to "ler Majesty the Queen, 





MESSRS. — 
LIsT. _ 


AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH.” 


URITH : a Story of Dartmoor. ByS. Baring- | 


8 vols 
Ready. 


GOULD, Author of ** Mehalah,” ‘* Arminell,”’ &c. 


“Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘ Urith.’"—Time 

* Mr. Baring-Gould has been able to create a otreng ‘interest and to 
mi wr. 8. it ata high pitch. There is, perhaps, no more careful or 
vigorous delineator of rough archaic types ; and * Urith’ contains some 
of its author’s best work in this respect. Its froward girls, violent 
boys, and tyrannous old men are wonderfully vivid. There is no pla- 
cidity in their natures, and the narrative, as though to suit their wild- 
ness, is rugged and without repose. But its strength and effectiveness | 
are undeniable.”—.lthenaewm. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


RUSSELL, Author of ** The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” 
&e. 2 vols. Ready. 
N.B.—This story has been considerably enlarged since its appearance 
in. & magazine. 

“The tale is fall of the 
Mr. Clark Russell is famous, 
ance. "—Scottish Leader. 

* The adventures of the levers are told with all that power and ch: um 
for which the author is justly famous. Not adull page in the volume 
Nottingham Guardian. 


THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The 
Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’” With Illustrations by F. 
Brangwyn. Svo, 15s. Ready. 

* This admirable book, is the best which has been produced, or which 
it is possible to produce.”—Veweastle Chronicle, 


PRINCE of the GLADES. 
LYNCH. 2 vols. 
* A tale full of dramatic incident.”— Morning Lost. 
“The characters are well ——, and the situations strong and 
The book is undeniably clever «ud interesting.” 
Pali Mall, Garette. 
seen for se bene time.” 
Ls 


quaint incidents and characters for which 
There are stirring situations in abund- 


Ready. 


dramatic. 


“One of the best Lrish novels we have 
* Interesting and spirited.”"—Graphic 


THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. -: Richard 


PRYCE. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. ready, 

"st The story is too interesting t« y be laid down by anyone ae 

“The interest is so firmly maintained that most re aders rs will take 
the whole book at a single sitting.”—Scolsman. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: aStudy. By Hannah 
LYNCH. With Portrait. Crown svo, 5s. A limited | 
Large-Paper Edition, 21s. | Ready. 


PARSON and PEASANT: Chapters of their 

Natural History. By J. B. BURNE, » Rector of 
Wasing. Crown S8vo, 5s. 

* An unpretentic mus but delightful volume.” 


. Janes’s Gazelle. 


Echo 


* Parson and Peasant’ is a took not only to be interested in, but to | 


as arn something from—a book which may prove a help to many. 2 
clergyman, and broaden the hearts and ripen the charity of laymen. 
Devby Mercury. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By L. L. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 

Coll., Oxon., Extension Lecturer in Political Economy. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Price writes with great clearness, and has succeeded remark- 
ably in conveying in small compass a rer ally realable and instructive 
aeco yuunt of English political economy. "— Daily Chronicle. 


*This book fills an important gap in economic liter: uture.” 
lasgow Herald. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
TRADE UNIONISM—NEW and OLD. By 


G. HOWELL, M.P., Author of ** The Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour.” Crown Syo, 2s. 6d. Ready. 
“Nothing that Mr. Howell has previously written equals this little 
bovk in cogency and verve, in lucid statistics and clear argument. * 
Manchester Guardian. 
tt 1 rise and modern develop- 


“A complete and intelligent history of 
sheuld be read by workers 


ment of labour-organisations. The volume 
and employers. Liverpool Post. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on Hand-made oe r, j toon Svo, half- 
vellum, 10s. 6 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. ‘By R. H. Hutton. | 
Second Edition. 
*Few who read this book will fail to be 
insight it displ vys into the nature of the Cardinal's genius and the 
spirit of his life."—Witerip Wann, in the Tablet 


NEW VOLUME. 


JOHN WESLEY. By Canon Overton. 


. is well done; the stery is clearly told, prope mm... is + 
observed, oa there is L.  %4 ot cliscrimination or of sympathy, 

Manchester Guardion. 
“—.beadenty. 








* Admirable alike in tone and style. 


METHUEN’S | SCIENCE SERIES. 
THE WORLD of SCIENCE. Including | 


Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Vhysivlogy, Astronomy, and Geology. 
By R. ELL IOT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., Senior Natural 
Seience Master in Bradtord Grammar School. 117 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

“Jf Mr. Steel is to be placed second to any for this quality of 
lucidity, it is only to Huxley himself ; wud to ‘be muned in the same 
breath’ with this master of the craft of teaching is to be accredited 
with the clearness of style and » simplicity of arrangement that belong 
to thorough mastery of a subject.".—Parents’ Review. 


A CLASS BOOK of LIGHT. With 123 Illus- 


trations. By R. E. STEEL, M.A., F.C.8. Crown 8vo, is. 





METHUEN & CU., 18, Buny Srrezr, W.C. 


RRIAGE at SEA By W. Clark | 


| 
By Hannah | 


struck by the wonderful 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
N EW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS and STORIES at all the LIBRARIES, 


WEDLOCK, and its SKELETON KEY 


By KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 


2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


A HIDDEN FOE 


A Story of Love and Mystery. 
By G. A. HENTY, 
Author of * The Curse of Carne’s Hold,” * The Plague Ship,” &c. 
crown Syo, cloth, 21s. 


| 2 vols., 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER 


A Study of Society at Johannesburg. 
By ANNA, COMTESSE de BREMONT. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





‘THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 
ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of * Red 
Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 

“The story is distinctly an interesting one, and js sumething rather 
out of the ordinary run of fiction.”—Queen. 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 
HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of * The Old 
Adam,” &e. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 


“The book is one that will be read without the ateging = 4 a line.” 
Scotsman. 


JACK ABBOTT'S LOG: a Yarn of the 
Merche + Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of 
* Jack’s Yarn,” &c. New Edition. With additional 
matter. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
* Among recent tales of the sea, ‘Jack Abbott's Log’ ranks high. It 
| isavattling good story, or rather stories.”—Scotsman, 


THE DEVIL and the DOCTOR. By 


PHINLAY GLane LG. Crown svo, paper ee covers, Is. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE, 

Crown Syo, fancy boards, 2s. ; cloth uniform, 2s. 6d. each. 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. 
SENIOR PARTNER. By Mis. Riddell. 
= VAUGHAN. By R. D. Black- 

MORE. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver 
WENDELL HOLMES. 

HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. WALFORD. 

| THE CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LECKS and 











Mrs. ALESHINE; and THE DUSANTES. 
By FRANK R. STUCKTON, Author of * Ruddcr 
Grange.” 


SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. Croker. 


ADELA CATHCART. By George 
MACDONALD. 

CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. Black- 
MORE. 


DRED. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

THE VASTY DEEP. By Stuart Cum- 
BERLAND. 

DAISIES and BUTTERCUPS. By Mrs. 
RIDDELL. 

GUILD COURT. By George Macdonald. 


MARY ANERLEY. By R. D. Blackmore. 
*.* To be followed by others. 
London : Sampson Low, Mansron & Com Any, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C.; 
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LITERATURE. 
Sir Robert Peel in Early Life, as Trish Secre- 
tary and as Secretary of State (1788-1827), 
from his Private Correspondence. Edited 
‘by Charles Stuart Parker. (John 
Murray.) 
To the recently published monographs by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. Thursfield we 
have now to add the first volume of what is 
to be, or more correctly speaking, of what 
is to furnish the materials for, a full and 
authoritative Life of Sir Robert Peel. The 
volume, which so far as the title-page is 
concerned is complete in itself, terminates 
with the death of Canning in 1827, and 
consequently does not directly touch upon 
either of those two burning topics—the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, and the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846—with 
which the name of Peel is inseparably econ- 
nected. Nevertheless, even with this limita- 
tion, it is a yolume of first-rate importance 
—as, indeed, must every scrap of informa- 
tion be which serves to throw fresh light on 
Peel’s character as a statesman and the 
motives which led to his ‘‘ conversion” on 
these two critical occasions. A few of the 
more important documents here printed 
have, it is proper to remark, already ap- 
peared in the Lives of Canning and Eldon, 
the Croker Papers and elsewhere; but Mr. 
Parker, rightly judging that to omit them 
would impair the usefulness of the book, 
has reprinted them along with the mass of 
new matter placed at his disposal by the 
trustees of Peel’s papers—Viscount Hardinge 
and the present Speaker of the House of 
Commons — and other contributors. . For 
the sake, however, of the biographer and 
historian (not to mention the reviewer), I 
would venture to suggest to Mr. Parker 
that it would conduce greatly to lighten 
their labours if in the forthcoming volumes 
some hint, either by means of an asterisk or 
ashort note, were to be given as to what 
papers have already been printed. For the 
rest, with the exception of one or two un- 
important misprints, Mr. Parker has per- 
formed his duties as editor in a perfectly 
efficient manner, and with a strict regard to 
Peel’s own injunction— 
‘that no honourable confidence shall be 
betrayed, no private feelings unnecessarily 
wounded, and no public interests injuriously 
affected in consequence of premature or in- 
discreet publication.” 
So far, indeed, from causing pain to persons 
of the most sensitive nature, the present 
volume can, I imagine, only furnish un- 
alloyed satisfaction to the admirers of 
one who in his day was certainly the most 
central and commanding figure in English 
political life. 





In July, 1812, when he was only twenty- 
four years of age, Peel became Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He had already for 
two years filled the post of Under-Secretary 
for War and the Colonies, and was recog- 
nised on both sides of the House as a 
rising politician; but, except for the fact 
that he happened to represent Cashel in 
parliament, he was totally ignorant of both 
Treland and Irish politics. It was there- 
fore all the more deplorable, considering 
the prominent part which Irish politics 
were to play in his career, that he should 
at this comparatively early age have been 
forced, as it were, into a sphere for which 
he was at that time wholly unqualified, and 
that a bias should thus have been given to 
his views, from which the natural ingenu- 
ousness of his mind, had he been allowed to 
develop himself freely, would in all pro- 
bability have saved him. In saying this, I 
do not wish to be understood as suggesting 
that his opposition to the Catholic claims 
was not perfectly sincere. Ilis position in 
this respect was neither absurd nor illogical ; 
and it must be remembered that, when he 
did eventually yield on the subject, he 
yielded rather to the logic of events than to 
the arguments of the advocates of Catholic 
Emancipation. ‘For my part,” he wrote 
in 1815, after the conclusion of the war had 
relieved the government from all fear of 
danger from abroad, 

‘T have formed a sincere and strong conviction 
that no arrangement will be (as some suppose) 
completely satisfactory to the Catholics which 
(having removed every distinction and. dis- 
qualification on account of religious opinion 
from all classes of the inhabitants of Ireland) 
shall continue to maintain a separate Church 
establishment for the religion of one-fifth of 
the population.” 

This position he never abandoned; but 
there is ample evidence in the present 
volume to show that, while he regarded 
Catholic Emancipation as an evil frauglit 
with danger to the connexion between the 
two countries, he was at the same time pre- 
pared to meet it as a necessary evil, and, if 
need was, to sacrifice his opinion to the 
pressure of circumstances. He has been 
charged by competent authority with lack of 
political foresight, but I do not think the 
charge finds any support in the present 
volume. It is true that, even after the 
elections in Waterford and Louth in 1826, 
he was not quite certain that a reaction 
against the influence of the priests would 
not restore the balance in favour of the 
landlords; but he was by no means blind 
to the paramount significance of those elec- 
tions. He would, he declared, have been 
glad to believe that Catholic Emancipation 
would satisfy the aspirations of the Irish ; 
but having no hope in that direction, he 
set himself resolutely to consider what 
securities could be obtained against Catholic 
ascendency. 

‘The greater the prospect of the success of the 
Catholic question,’ he wrote to Mr. Leslie 
Foster in November, 1826, ‘‘ the more important 
it is that all its bearings should be thoroughly 
understood. When I see it inevitable, I shall 
(taking good care to free my motives from all 
suspicion) try to make the best terms for the 
future security of the Protestant. How can 
this be done if we close our eyes to actual or 
possible dangers ¥” 








Was not this exactly the position he took 
up in 1829? He refused, it is true, in 1827, 
after the fatal illness of Lord Liverpool, to 
hold office under Canning, and his refusal 
was grounded entirely on the antagonism 
between them on the Catholic question ; but 
his keen sensitiveness as to the probable 
misinterpretation of his motives no doubt 
also weighed something in the balance. 

**T do not choose,” he wrote to his brother, 
‘* to see new lights on the Catholic question pre- 
cisely at that conjuncture when the Duke of York 
has been laid in his grave and Lord Liverpool 
is struck dumb by the palsy. Would any man, 
woman, or child, believe that, after nineteen 
years’ stubborn unbelief, I was converted, at 
that very moment that Mr. Canning was made 
Prime Minister, out of pure conscience and the 
force of truth ¥” 

Peel, as I have said, became Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in 1812. Tis first experi- 
ences were not calculated to impress him 
favourably with the duties of his new posi- 
tion, or with the class of persons to whose 
support he had chiefly to look. Ireland he 
found on his arrival on the eve of a general 
election ; and, as the channel through which 
the patronage of the government flowed, he 
was soon overwhelmed with requests and 
petitions of all sorts, from a tide-waiter’s 
place up to a peerage, as the price open and 
avowed of political support in the forth- 
coming contest. It was a dirty piece of 
business, but it was afterwards a source of 
satisfaction to him that he had endeavoured 
to keep his hands as clean as possible by 
refusing to gratify any private wish of his 
own by the smallest appointment. The 
elections over to the entire satisfaction of 
his own party, and the Catholic question, 
owing to the division among the Catholics 
themselves on the subject of the veto, 
shortly afterwards comfortably shelved for 
a season at least, Peel settled down to his 
work of administration. In this connexion 
the importance of the press was too great 
to be overlooked. The case of John Magee, 
the proprietor of the Dublin Evening Post, 
is well known and needs no comment; but 
in these contests Peel soon found, as he 
wrote to Croker, that it was much ‘ easier 
to silence an enemy’s battery than to estab- 
lish one of your own.” Every year govern- 
ment was accustomed, under cover of a 
proclamation fund, to spend £10,000 in 
subsidising friendly newspapers; but this 
was not sufficient for Peel. Ile had already 
tried his hand in light political contributions 
to the Courier, and shortly after his arrival 
in Dublin he had expressed to Lord Liver- 
pool his hopes of putting the Irish papers 
on a “better footing.” In this respect, 
however, he was not entirely successful ; 
and the zeal of these inspired publications 
sometimes so far outran their discretion—as 
in the case of the Dublin Journal, which had 
inserted a gross forgery professing to be a 
protest of the Catholics against the Bill 
for their relief—as to elicit an angry rebuke 
from him for the inconvenience they caused 
him. Notwithstanding the excitement in- 
cidental to the agitation for Catholic 
Emancipation, the state of Ireland in 1814 
was one of comparative tranquillity. 
Isolated acts of violence, due mainly 
to causes of a more or less permanent 
character, there no doubt were; and these 
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were, of course, magnified by alarmist | 
magistrates and others into symptoms of | 
a new rebellion. But Peel, while not alto- 
gether misled by the reports that reached 
him, was strongly impressed with the 
necessity of providing some more effectual 
method of repressing local disturbances than 
was afforded by the effete system of county 
constabulary in force. His Police Bill— 
« measure which, though not without its 
vicious side, as revealed at a later period 
by the reforms of Drummond, has probably 
done more than any other single Act for the | 
cause of good government in Ireland— | 
passed easily and almost without opposition | 
through Parliament. But in Ireland the 
measure was denounced as wholly inade- 
quate to the emergency ; and Peel was | 
forced, partly against his own will, and to | 
the surprise of his colleagues, to revive the | 
Insurrection Act which had expired in 1810, 
In order to secure its safe passage, a bogus 
conspiracy case was concocted by some 
subordinate government official ; and, though 
the fraud was happily discovered in time, 
it gave Peel a much-needed lesson as to the 
value of official evidence. Still, while it 
is impossible to deny that the sobriquet of 
‘Orange Peel” which attached itself to his 
name was not, so far as the general tone at 
any rate of his administration was concerned, 
altogether unmerited, one cannot help feeling 
that Peel, as he stands revealed in his 
private correspondence, was not simply as 
he was described—the spokesman of an 
intolerant faction; and that, despite his 
prejudices on the main question of the day, 
he did try to pursue an honest and impartial 
line of conduct. His attitude, of course, 
brought him into violent collision with 
O'Connell; but it speaks well for the sin- 
cerity of his motives that a resolution ex- 
pressing the highest approbation of his 
administration, “‘ with the single exception 
of his vote on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation,” could have been passed at 
a full meeting of the inhabitants of Carrick- 
on-Suir. Of his quarrel with O’Connell the 
less said the better. The documents con- 
nected with it fill several pages of the 
present volume; but the only one I have 
heen able to read with any satisfaction is 
a letter to Peel from his brother-in-law, 
William Cockburn, afterwards Dean of 
York, imploring him not to let “such 
calamitous results be produced by the mere 
balance of a straw or the nice explanation 
of a word.” 

Already in 1815 Peel had expressed his 
earnest wish to be relieved of the Irish 
Secretaryship ; and it was with an undis- 





guised sense of relief that he quitted Ireland 
in the summer of 1818, His attitude on | 
the question of (Queen Caroline’s treatment, | 
co-operating with other causes, leading him | 
to decline the post of President of the Board | 
of Control with a seat in the Cabinet, he 
remained out of office till the resignation by | 
Lord Sidmouth of the Home Secretaryship | 
in December 1821 rendered it possible for 
Lord Liverpool to make him a more attrac- 
tive offer, which he at once accepted. 
Meantime, however, he had not been idle, | 
having in 1819 been appointed Chairman | 


represents Peel’s first great financial achieve- 
ment. What slight weight he attached to 
the vote he had given in 1811 against 
Horner’s proposal for the resumption of cash 
payments appears clearly from the following 
passage in a letter to his old tutor, Dr. 
Lloyd : 

** T conceive my chief, perhaps my only, qualifi- 
cation for the office for which I have been 
selected by the Committee is that I have not 
prejudged the question, am committed to no 
opinion upon it, and shall be, therefore, at 
least disinterested in the result of our in- 
vestigation.” 


The Report of the Bullion Committee of 
1810 he found, as might have been expected, 
incontrovertible; but he was not so easily 
satisfied as to the expediency of returning 
to a system abandoned twenty-one years 
previously : 

“* Revocare gradum, hic labor, hoe opus est... . 
I believe the demonstration of the Bullion 
Report to be coraplete, still there are facts 
apparently at variance with their theory. If 
the demonstration is complete, this can only 
be so apparently. They are like the triangles 
that I used to bring to Bridge, and declare that 
the angles of those particular triangles amounted 
to more than two right angles. The answer in 
each case is the same. There is some error in 
the fact and in the triangle, not in the proof, 
which was as applicable to that fact and to 
that triangle as to any other.” 

In connexion with the monetary crisis in 
1825-6, and the proposal, favoured by Mr. 
Baring, to establish a bimetallic standard, 
Mr. Parker prints some interesting corre- 
spondence between Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington, to which, however, I can here 
only refer the reader interested in such 
matters. Peel’s laudable efforts to reform 
the criminal code on the lines laid down by 
Romilly and Mackintosh threw a lustre over 
his tenure of the Home Office, and gained 
for him a well-deserved popularity. Among 
those who hastened to offer him their con- 
gratulations on that occasion not the least 
notable was the Rev. Sydney Smith, who to 
his congratulations ventured to add some 
friendly advice on the subject of secondary 
punishments. 


““T hope,” he wrote, ‘you will consider the 
effects of Botany Bay as a punishment. A 
sentence of transportation to Botany Bay 
translated into common sense is this: ‘ Because 
you have committed this offence, the sentence 
of the Court is that you shall no longer be 
burdened with the support of your wife and 
family. You shall be immediately removed 
from a very bad climate and a country over- 
burdened with people to one of the finest 
regions of the earth, where the demand for 
human labour is every hour increasing, and 
where it is highly probable you may ultimately 
regain your character and improve your future. 
The Court have been induced to pass this 
sentence upon you in consequence of the many 
aggravating circumstances of your case, and 
they hope your fate will be a warning to 
others.’ ” 


R. Dvuntopr. 








The Poets and the Poetry of the ‘entury. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Vols. 1 and 6, 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Arter saying that we opened these volumes 


of the Curreney Committee, whose report | with rather high expectations, we are un- 
embodied in the Act which bears his name | fortunately obliged to add that we have 





closed them with feelings of considerable 
disappointment. 

In his Preface Mr. Miles very truly says : 
** A work of this kind should be so impec- 
cable that a student may turn to it for 
quotations as fearlessly as he turns to the 
original text. Otherwise half its value is 
lost.” And he informs us that “ no pains 
have been spared to render the text abso- 
lutely accurate.” An editor who thus 
expressly claims for his work the distinction 
of being textually “impeccable” is a 
courageous man, but Mr. Miles has been 
hardly less rash than courageous. From 
some cause—apparently imperfect correction 
of the press—errors of a most regrettable 
kind have crept into his book. For example, 
in his selection from Blake he prints the 
last two lines of the ‘‘ Introduction” to the 
‘** Songs of Innocence” thus: 

** And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child my joy to hear.’’ 

The last my should be may, and of course 
the error—a very obvious one—quite 
destroys the sense. A more ludicrous mis- 
take disfigures a sonnet of Wordsworth’s, 
in which Mr. Miles makes the poet allude 
to the English Channel as ‘a pan of 
waters.”’ Of course it should be span. Then 
we have such slipsas ‘‘ Jeffery” for“ Jeffrey,” 
and, in a poem by Lord De Tabley, 
‘‘yoseness’’ for ‘ rosiness,’”’ while on one 
page occur such spellings as “ antient ” and 
‘ yelicks,” although there is not elsewhere 
any disclosure of an intention to reproduce 
obsolete or eccentric orthography as a 
feature of the book. In a blank verse poem 
of Lord De Tabley’s we find the following 
line: 

‘* My dream was glory and their delight : ’’ 


but as we have not at hand the means of 
referring to the original source, we can only 
venture to express a strong suspicion that 
something here has gone wrong, as also in 
another ostensible line of blank verse which 
reads as follows: 


**T’m sent among damsels at the board.”’ 


With regard to these two instances, how- 
ever, we speak under correction, for the 
reason just given. But if we happen 
(appearances notwithstanding) to be wrong 
in this case, and Mr. Miles right, he has 
only himself to blame for our inclination to 
trust our own unverified suspicions when 
aroused by such palpable and indisputable 
errors as elsewhere appear. 

Since writing the above, we have been 
looking at random here and there in Mr. 
Miles’s two volumes, and have noted the 
following mistakes in the selection from 
Crabbe: ‘‘mortal” for “‘mortals,” “tongue ” 
for ‘‘ tone,” ‘* show” for “ shown,” “ noble” 
for ‘‘nobly,” ‘illumined ” for “ illumed,” 
and “free” for “flee”; in the selection 
from Hogg, “ mountain” for ‘‘ fountain ” ; 
in the selection from Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
“rape” for “reap.” These are all pure 
errors of transcription, about which no sort 
of doubt can exist. It may be thought by 
some readers that we have devoted undue 
attention to matters of this kind; but the 
unusual pretensions to an absolutely “im- 
peccable” text which Mr. Miles has put 
forward must plead our excuse. If, for his 


own future use, he desires to have chapter 
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and verse for the various items in our partial 
list of inaccuracies, he has only to signify 
his wish. 

He tells us that in all cases where he has 

adopted readings other than those which 
were last approved by the poets themselves, 
the final versions will be found in his notes. 
Yet in printing, without any annotation, 
Hogg’s song, “‘ When the kye comes hame,” 
he adopts, throughout, the reading, ‘‘ When 
the kye come hame,” which is certainly more 
grammatical—and, to our mind, we must 
say, preferable intrinsically—but is also 
certainly not the rendering last sanctioned 
by Hogg, if it ever had his sanction at all. 
The Ettrick Shepherd himself says : 
‘In the title and chorus of this favourite song 
I choose rather to violate a rule in grammar 
than a favourite Scottish phrase so common 
that, when it is altered into the proper way, 
every shepherd and_ shepherd’s sweetheart 
account it nonsense. I was once singing it at a 
wedding with great glee the latter way (‘‘ When 
the kye came home’’) when a tailor, scratching 
his head, said it was a terrible affectit way that! 
I stood corrected, and have never sung it so 
again.” 

In the very important matter of punctua- 
tion, Mr. Miles’s errors are simply innumer- 
able. To record them all would occupy 
more space than we can afford, and would 
not be very lively reading either; but we 
have no right to make so serious a charge 
without bringing substantial and detailed 
proof of its correctness, so we shall confine 
ourselves to producing evidence under this 
head from a single section of Mr. Miles’s 
book—the anthology from Wordsworth. 
The following is a stanza of ‘‘ Expostulation 
and Reply ”— 

‘* One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not why, 
To me my good friend Matthew spake, 
And thus I made reply: ”’ 
Mr. Miles, in printing this stanza, distorts 
the meaning by omitting the comma at the 
end of the second line; and in the follow- 
ing stanza from the same poem Mr. Miles 
similarly clouds the sense by substituting a 
comma for a semicolon at the end of the 
second line. 
‘* Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness.”’ 
In “The Sparrow’s Nest” are the follow- 
ing lines : 

‘** The Sparrow's dwelling, which, hard by 

My father’s house, in wet or dry, &c.”’ 
Mr. Miles introduces confusion by placing a 
comma after “hard by.” In the well- 
known ‘She was a Phantom of Delight,” 
the couplet, 

** But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful Dawn,” 

is ruined, in Mr. Miles’s book, by a semi- 
colon after “drawn.” From the end of the 
first line of the fourteenth stanza of 
‘Resolution and Independence” a comma 
is omitted, with injurious results, though 
the case is not so bad as the previous ones. 
In the sonnet, “Is it a reed that’s shaken 
by the wind,” a comma and a colon are 


omitted, at the end of lines 8 and 11/| 
| the poor.” 


respectively, with disastrous effect in each 
instance. In the “ Westminster Bridge” 


sonnet, at the end of line 8, a comma has | 





been substituted for a period, also with 

painful consequences; and in the noble 

sonnet, ‘‘ After-thought,” which concludes 

the Duddon series, the magnificent lines, 

‘* Rnough, if something from our hands have 
power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour ;”’ 
are printed with a comma after “ power,” 
which, although extraneous and slightly 
obstructive, is the least positively harmful 
of all the above-noted errors. 

It is proper, and perhaps necessary, to 
remark here that this is no case of an editor 
having, with more or less show of reason, 
made his choice from a variety of punctua- 
tions discoverable in different editions of 
the poet’s works. It is, indeed, just possible 
—we do not affirm the contrary—that one or 
two of these bad punctuations may occur in 
some edition of Wordsworth’s writings. We 
greatly doubt it, however ; and even if they 
do so occur, they are clearly blunders of the 
most detrimental kind, such as no capable 
editor of Wordsworth has reproduced, and 
which unquestionably were not permitted to 
disfigure any reprint issued under the poet’s 
own supervision. Indeed, we feel morally 
certain that they are, one and all, neither 
more nor less than slips due to careless 
transcription ; and they certainly constitute 
an irredeemable blot for which no possible 
excuse can be made. We cannot go on 
filling columns with a list of these minute 
though irritating inaccuracies ; but—we say 
it with a full sense of the responsibility 
attaching to a statement which we neverthe- 
less have not leisure circumstantially to 
illustrate—other parts of the book appear to 
be sown no less thickly with errors than the 
part to which attention has just been paid. 
And, of the two volumes under review, those 
portions which we have had any opportunity 
of testing at all bear a small proportion to 
the whole. 

It is a relief to turn to other features of 
Mr. Miles’s work. He himself contributes 
the prefaces to his selections from Blake, 
Crabbe, Rogers, Wordsworth, Bloomfield, 
and Scott; and he writes almost invariably 
well. We think he over-estimates Bloom- 
field (of whose “‘ Farmer’s Boy,” by-the-way, 
we learn that ‘‘some twenty-six thousand 
copies are said to have been sold in less 
than three years’), and we are unable to 
share very enthusiastically his admiration 
of the line— 

‘* The splendid raiment of the spring peeps forth.”’ 
We have a stupid ‘ Philistine” prejudice 
in favour of words used properly, and 
“raiment” can no more “peep” than it 
can botanise. But, as has been said, Mr. 
Miles usually writes very well; and he has 
the merit of appreciating just those kinds 
of excellence which are most apt in our day 
to be undervalued. His account of Crabbe, 
for instance, could hardly be bettered ; and 
he says very truly that 

‘*Crabbe was the first to give the lie to the 
false ideals of rustic happiness and virtue that 
pervaded the poetry of his predecessors; the 
first with iconoclastic hand to destroy the 
images of rural felicity and peace which had 
for so long deluded the ignorant and mocked 


We fancy Coleridge may have had Crabbe 
in his mind when, in the ‘‘ Ode to Georgiana 





Duchess of Devonshire’”—which, by the 
way, is somewhat regrettably absent from 
Mr. Miles’s book—he alludes to poets of the 
opposite class, who 
‘* in verse and music dress 
Tales of rustic happiness. 
Pernicious tales! insidious strains ! 
That steel the rich man’s breast, 
And mock the lot unblest, 
The sordid vices and the abject pains, 
Which evermore must 
The doom of ignorance and penury !”’ 
Mr. Miles very justly observes that, 

‘*Crabbe was fortunate enough to gain the 
approval of both schools of contemporary 
criticism. His adoption of the old forms gained 
for him the friendship of the one, and his 
infusion of the new spirit excited for him the 
sympathy of the other.” 

Mr. Miles’s selection from Crabbe seems 
to be everything that could be desired, which 
is more than we can say of the selection 
from Coleridge. For this latter Mr. Horace 
G. Groser apparently shares with the editor- 
in-chief his responsibility. The quantity of 
verse belonging to a very high class is, it 
will be generally admitted, not large in 
Coleridge ; and there is no reason why a 
work on such a scale as Mr. Miles’s should 
not have contained every really splendid 
thing that Coleridge wrote in verse, ex- 
clusive of drama. Yet it does not contain 
‘The Garden of Boccaccio” ; and while we 
may be wrong in thinking that ‘‘ The Visit 
of the Gods” should have been given, we 
feel no fear of contradiction in saying that 
room should certainly have been found for 
‘A Tombless Epitaph,’ in which occurs 
Coleridge’s noblest passage of blank verse. 
What makes the omission of these fine 
pieces all the worse is the fact that some 
of Coleridge’s comparative failures are 
included. We may here remark, incident- 
ally, that we notice in “Christabel” a 
paragraph improperly broken into two. On 
a cursory examination, the selection from 
Wordsworth seems very well made. At all 
events, there is nothing in it which we 
could wish away; but we have not looked 
through it with a special view to deter- 
mining its relative adequacy on the score of 
comprehensiveness. In the instances where 
Mr. Miles has adopted an early reading 
and relegated the later one to an appendix, 
he has on the whole decided wisely, but not, 
we think, always so. Take, for example, 
this stanza : 

** Often as thy inward ear 
Catches such rebounds, beware— 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear : 
For of God—of God they are.’’ 


Wordsworth afterwards altered the first two 
lines to 
** Such rebounds our inward ear 
Catches sometimes from afar,’’ 


and to us this seems finer, though Mr. 
Miles has preferred the earlier version. 
We are, however, treading in the region of 
opinion here; and we do not affect to lay 
any stress upon our own view. 

In vol. vi., published with vol. i., we are 
among our contemporaries, the selections 
ranging ‘‘from William Morris to Robert 
Buchanan.” This sounds oddly to our 
ears—somewhat as if one should call 
the roll of English statesmen ‘“ from 
Disraeli to Gladstone”; but it appears 
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Mr. Morris was born in 1834 and Mr. 
Buchanan in 1841; and these two poets, 
with others born in the interval between 
those dates, yield the material of Mr. Miles’s 
sixth volume. Mr. Addington Symonds 
writes in a wholly admirable manner about 
Mr. Roden Noel, and Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house pens a graceful estimate of the poetry 
of Mr. Richard Garnett. The editor him- 
self writes with just appreciation of the 


: ; - — ft 
delicate excellence which we associate with | 


the name of Mr. Austin Dobson, and pays a 
well-deserved tribute to the great poetic 
ability of Lord De Tabley. Both here and 
elsewhere, however, in these ‘ apprecia- 
tions,” we are irritated by an irrelevant 
trick of quoting laudatory notices from the 
periodical press of the day—the Saturday 
Review, the Athenacum, &e. The public, out- 
side the little ring of professed littérateurs, 
feel slightly amused by the spectacle of 
reviewers taking each other so solemnly. 
Mr. Walter Whyte contributes a preface to a 
very scanty selection from the work of Mr. 
Alfred Austin, and, oddly enough, ascribes 
to the lyrical pieces of that vigorous poct an 
‘lizabethan flavour which is about as foreign 
to them as it could be. Another poet who 
is not too largely represented is Mr. Herman 
Charles Merivale. Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble 
writes restrainedly and sympathetically 
about David Gray and Mr. R. Buchanan ; 
while Mr. Arthur Symons shows us that his 
fervid admiration of Mr. Swinburne does 
not betray him into idolatry. 

With regard to one or two other prefatory 
notices in this volume we wish Mr. Miles 
had seen fit to exercise a little editorial 
supervision. The criticism of Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s poetry is diversified by allusions, in 
the most singular taste, to that gentleman’s 
personal appearance—his ‘‘ extraordinary 
good looks,” as the critic, over whom in 
pure mercy the aegis of anonymity shall be 
thrown in these columns, expresses it. A 
sentence in another article by the same hand 
contains, among other curiosities, a stranded 
nominative case which waits inconsolably 
for the verb that never comes. In a living 
peet’s work, we are told, ‘one feels the 
great handling of the chisel, but one’s eye 
cannot rest satisfied with the mounting 
sweep of the unspent curve.” <A certain 
poem is described as “ gentle cousin” to a 
certain other, and we learn that ‘ each will 
doubtless felicitate the other on the re- 
lationship.” We hear of music ‘“ sonorous 
with conviction,” and metres which have 
the ‘ vowelled turbulence of a deep strongly- 
flowing stream.” : 

In the forthcoming instalments of this 
work it is to be hoped that Mr. Miles will 
avoid the repetition of such blemishes as 
detract so seriously from the value of the 
two volumes which lie before us. 

Witiiam Watson. 





Black America: a Study of the Ex-Slave and 
his Late Master. Iby W. Laird Clowes. 
(Cassell. ) 

As the Special Commissioner of Zhe Times, 

Mr. Clowes visited the United States last 

year to study and report upon the latest 

phase of “the nigger question.” This 
report—which was contained in a series of 











letters to the journal named—is here re- 
printed with additions. It is a careful and 
impartial estimate of the situation. We 
| may not acquiesce in all Mr. Clowes’s con- 
clusions, but manifestly they have been 
well and carefully weighed. His judgments 
_are the judgments of a judge, and not of an 
/advocate usurping the judge’s seat. Mr. 
Clowes had no preconceived notions on 
the subject, or, at any rate, did not permit 
them to bias him. He looked the facts 
fairly in the face and allowed them to carry 
their own lesson. He has conversed, he 
says, without prejudice, ‘‘ with whites and 
with blacks, with Republicans and with 
Democrats, with men who are in office and 
with men who are anxious to find themselves 
there ;” and he has not consciously closed his 
ears ‘‘ to any argument from any quarter.” 
The result is a valuable contribution to this 
pressing question. 

The position, briefly stated, is this:—As 
a result of the Civil War, negroes were 
formally recognised by Amendment XV. of 
the Constitution of the States as citizens. 
At the same time, in the districts where 
negroes were most numerous, the whites 
were subjected to certain disabilities on 
account of the part they had taken in the 
Rebellion. They thus found themselves in 
the unenviable position of being in subjec- 
tion to the persons who had lately been 
their slaves. Had the latter been 
judicious, and capable of governing, the 
position would have been serious enough ; 
but in the nature of things they were as 
unfitted as they well could be for their new 
responsibilities. Goods and chattels, with 
neither rights nor responsibilities, cannot 
be turned into men all at once, even by an 
Act of Congress. It is not clear that the 
new citizens were any worse than the old 
ones—any more greedy or less scrupulous ; 
but the old ones had learned by experience 
that even men in office must restrain them- 
selves. The newly enfranchised negroes 
had had no experience. They were like 
Dick Bultitude in Vice Versa, who, when the 
Garuda stone had transformed him into a 
respectable city merchant, made toffee with 
his errand boy. His father’s amusements 
may have been quite as trivial, but they 
were more seemly and, generally, less in- 
convenient. ‘To add to the troubles of the 
negroes, the carpet-baggers made their 
appearance—rascals from the North who saw 
a chance of plunder. They posed as the 
negroes’ friends, secured the chief offices of 
the Southern States, and dipped their hands 
freely into the treasury. ‘The Government 
at Washington, not for the first time and 
not for the last, proved its incapacity to 
secure even a moderate degree of justice and 
order. 

Mr. Clowes gives many instances of this 
misgovernment ; and although the testimony 
is for the most part that of Democrats or 
Secessionists, it may be taken to prove at 
least a very great abuse of power on the 
part of the newly-made rulers. One of the 
worst cases was that of Franklin J. Moses, 
jun., Governor of South Carolina in 1872. 
He was reputed to spend 30,000 dollars to 
40,000 dollars a year, with a salary of 3,500 
dollars ; and the taxation for State expenses 
ruse to 2,000,000 dollars, against 400,000 
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dollars formerly required. ‘The total amount 
of the stationery bill of the House for the 
twenty years preceding 1861 averaged 400 
dollars (£80) per annum,” but for one year 
during the governorship of Moses it was 
£3200. After he fell from power this man 
developed into a common criminal, and was 
ultimately arrested for stealing overcoats 
from the hall of a house. 

The ignorance of the negro, more than his 
cupidity, was responsible for this and much 
other scandalous misgovernment. He was 
the victim of such men as Moses. Not that 
he was himself admirable, being deficient 
in good principle and good policy alike. 
But while the rascally white man showed in 
his rascality what his developed nature 
amounted to, in the negro, with all his 
errors, were certain undeveloped possibilities 
of good. In 1864, and for many years after, 
the real nature of the negro could not be 
known. His qualities as a slave had been 
fully ascertained ; his qualities in a condi- 
tion of freedom were yet to be discovered. 
That he blundered so badly at first was not 
surprising and was no ground for any final 
condemnation. 

Nevertheless his blunders, whatever the 
cause, were intolerable. They justified 
some kind of rebellion against the con- 
stituted authority, and such a rebellion— 
known as the ‘“‘reconstruction” of the South 
—did take place. In a few years the rule 
of the negroes had been overturned, and the 
white men, if not legally, still none the less 
actually, were in power again. It does not 
seom, however, that they, with all the 
advantages of civilisation, had even yet 
learned wisdom. As the negroes had ruled 
in their blundering way for their own 
advantage, so now the whites, when their 
turn came—instead of showing what honour- 
able government was and, accepting the 
changed conditions, trying to make the best 
of them—resumed their old tyranny. They 
were more judicious, no doubt; but not one 
whit more virtuous or, in the long run, 
more wise. The negroes might be crushed 
for a time; in the good oid times of slavery 
they had been crushed, and, again, when 
‘“‘ reconstruction ’” came, they seemed to 
collapse. But this could not always be so. 
The spirit of liberty had entered in and 
must grow more and more. Had the whites 
only seen it, they might have ruled so wisely 
that all future trouble would be averted. 
They did not see it. They were blinded, 
not only by lust of power, but still more by 
hatred of the race they had so long oppressed. 
To hate a man thoroughly you should have 
done him an injury; and surely the whites 
had done the negroes mortal injury. White- 
rule, as described by Mr. Clowes, is 
quite as disgraceful as the black-rule it had 
superseded. Every evil device for over- 
riding the law, from falsifying voting 
papers and making voters drunk to the use 
of revolvers, was resorted to. There was 
no secret about the devices, because there 
was no sense of shame. ‘ There is no con- 
ceivable scoundrelism,’” writes Mr. Clowes, 
“ that is not, or has not, been practised in 
the South to neutralise the negro vote” 
(p. 85). The result was that the white 


minority in all the States not only gained 
the ascendency, but left the black popula- 
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tion unrepresented and worse than uncared 
for. 

This could not last for ever. The negroes 
by degrees began to realise their rights and 
to feel their strength. The best of them 
were conscious of the defects under which 
they laboured—defects of education and of 
a sense of moral responsibility. It may be 
true that the negro can never develop as far 
as the white man, that at his highest he is 
comparatively childish. The testimony on 





the point is contradictory. Perhaps here, | 
as elsewhere, it is true that we cannot tell | 


what the negro is capable of until he tries. | 


Assuredly, in the quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since he had any chance 
of progress at all, he has moved forward 
wonderfully. And, be his highest reach 
what it may, it is higher than the reach of 
the lower order of white men. The tyranny 
of ignorant negroes succeeded the slave 
tyranny of the whites, and was in turn suc- 
ceeded by the white tyranny, which still 
obtains. But since the downfall of negro 
rule in the South, the mental and moral 
condition of the negro has greatly changed ; 
and when the day of reckoning comes—as 
come it must—the Southern white will have 
to render his account to a race very different 
from that which he reckoned with before. 
The present crisis is due to the blundering 
of the Southern white. He has neglected 
his opportunity. 

The idea of the Southern white, says 
Mr. Clowes, seems to be that, though danger 
is ahead, it is too far ahead for him to 
trouble himself much about it. ‘ I do not 
fear the negro,” he says in effect, “I do 
not believe in his power of organisation ; 
and, if he were to rise, we could crush him 
into resignation.’ So he will not mend his 
ways; and his unbelief will continue until 
the day when the negro, wearied of oppres- 
sion, shall arise and prove his power. What 
he endured when he was a slave he will not 
always endure now that he is, or has the 
chance of being, a free man. 

Of course ‘‘remedies” have been pro- 
posed. ‘* Education” is one; but educa- 
tion, even in this country, has not ennobled 
the lower sections of society. It gives the 
capable a chance; to the incapable it is 
useless, and to the ill-disposed it is a weapon 
for mischief. It is too late to withdraw 
from the negro the nominal equality the 
law has given him, else it might be hoped 
that the white man, having reduced him to a 
state of dependence, might treat him more 
tolerantly ; but, if it were practicable, this 
would be no true remedy. Intermarriage 
and the consequent unification of the races 
seems to be impossible for some centuries 
to come at least ; and the problem will not 
wait for a solution until then. According to 
Mr. Clowes, the ideal solution is the abolition 
of the negro by sending him to Africa. That 
the race which has laboured for so many 
generations on American soil should bo 
sent from what is now its native land to 
foreign parts, seems hardly just. But just 
or unjust, such a solution is not likely to be 
effected. For one thing, the numbers to 
be removed are too great. 





It is more | 


possible that the negroes might be induced | 


gradually to concentrate themselves in some 
portion of the States; but neither this nor 
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any other peaceable method is likely to be | 
put into operation, for the reason given to 

Mr. Clowes by ‘one of the most distin- | 
guished of living American statesmen” :— | 


‘Tf my country should ever come to incurable 
disaster,”’ he said, ‘‘it will be, I am convinced, 
because it is the incurable habit of my country- | 
men to cherish the belief that they are so | 
much the special care of Providence that it 

would be superfluous on their part to take even 

simple and ordinary precautions for their own | 
protection.” 


For this reason Mr. Clowes himself is not 
hopeful that his ‘ ideal” or any other 
“remedy” will be adopted. 

And it is idle to expect that white and 
negro will dwell peacefully side by side, 
each 1especting the rights of the other, 
without attempting to intermingle. The 
race-hatred is too intense ever to be rooted 
out of the white Americans. The stories 
told by Mr. Clowes are of precisely the 
same order as those commonly told in the 
last days of slavery. The lowest type of 
white holds himself, and is held by other 
whites, to be immeasurably superior to the 
highest specimen of a negro. Mr. Clowes 
writes :— 


*‘Throughout the South the social position of 
the man in whose veins negro blood courses is 
unalterably fixed from birth. The child may 
grow to be wise, to be wealthy, to be entrusted 
even with the responsibilities of office, but he 
always bears with him the visible marks of his 
origin, and those marks condemn him to re- 
main for ever at the bottom of the social 
ladder. To incur this condemnation he need 
not be by any means black. <A quarter, an 
eighth, nay, a sixteenth of African blood is 
sufficient to deprive him of all chances of 
social equality with the white man. For the 
being with the hated taint there is positively 
no social mercy. A white man may be ignorant, 
vicious, and poor. For him, in spite of all, the 
door is ever kept open. But the black, or 
coloured man, no matter what his personal 
merits maj be, is ruthlessly shut out. The 
white absolutely declincs to associate with him 
on equal terms. <A line has been drawn, and 
he who, from either side, crosses that line has 
to pay the penalty. If it be the negro who 
dares to cross, cruelty and violence chase him 
promptly back again, or kill him for his 
temerity. If it be the white, ostracism is the 
recognised penalty” (p. 87). 


Even supposing all negroes could be 
banished from America, the question would 
still remain how to dispose of the Southern 
whites. Their disregard of law is de- 
veloping. Italians are the latest victims of 
their murderous instincts. And the govern- 
ment at Washington can give no satis- 
factory assurances to the Italian government 
simply because in the South it is helpless 
against the prevailing and too long per- 
mitted and even encouraged lawlessness. 
Mr. Clowes asserts that 


‘jf the racial crimes and outrages which are of 
daily occurrence in the Southern States were 
taking place in a semi-civilised part of Europe,” 
and were ‘only half as well advertised as the 
events in Bulgaria were,” ‘the public senti- 
ment of Europe would be aroused, and reform 
secured even at the cost of war.” 


Such public sentiment, as to the negro at 
least, does not exist even in the North, where 


| blood.” 





“Sambo” may indeed be a man, and as 


such despised, but is certainly not recog- 
nised as a brother. ‘The truth is, the long- 
continued slave-system, based as it was ona 
total disregard of human obligations and 
rights, has resulted in an arrested moral 
growth ; and the roots of the present trouble 
lie not so much in negro inferiority as in 
this defect in the moral sentiment of the 
white population of the South. 

Before the Civil War, Theodore Parker 
predicted that slavery ‘“‘ would go down in 
Plenty of remedies were proposed 
in those days for the peaceful solution of that 
problem. One was not unlike the present 
‘‘ideal” remedy advocated by Mr. Clowes 
and others. But a peaceful settlement was 
impossible then, as it is impossible now. 
How far short of a true settlement the Civil 
War was, we know. Not war, not even the 
American constitution, with or without 
Amendment XY., could liberate the negro. 
He is not free even yet. He has not in 
him the true spirit of freedom, or without 
him the requisite social conditions. But, 
although war and law could not make him 
free, they did him this service, that they 
opened up the way, so that he could seek 
liberty for himself. He is seeking it, and 
with more ability than might have been 
expected. His sense of freedom is growing ; 
and by-and-by, when he feels his power, that 
fool’s dream of the Southern whites—that 
they can afford to despise him and are able 
always to crush him—will be rudely broken, 
and the new tyranny, like the old, will go 
down in blood. That will not be a remedy. 
No remedy but time and what it brings is 
possible. But it will be a step onward. 

Watrer Lewin, 








MEDIEVAL TREATISES ON 


HUSBANDRY. 


Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, together with 
an anonymous J/ushandry, Seneschaucie, and 
Robert Grosseteste’s Rules. Translations 
&e., by Elizabeth Lamond. Introduc- 
tion by W. Cunningham, D.D. (Long- 
mans. ) 


ENGLISIE 


Ir is not always recognised how closely the 
land and its cultivation were bound up with 
the development of early institutions, with 
the possibilities of the progress of society, 
and of the social condition of those who, 
under the much abused feudal system, drew 
their livelihood from it. 

A most important contribution to these 
studies in England is the issue hy the Royal 
Historical Society of the four treatises 
which, from about the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, formed the chief written 
guidance on husbandry available to our 
forefathers. 


“‘The general subject” of these tracts, says 
Dr. Cunningham, ‘is the management of 
estates; and in the management of an estate 
the successful working of the home-farm—under 
the superintendence of a bailiff, and by means 
of the services of the villans, with the assistance 
of hired labourers—was the chief element of 
success. They deal primarily with bailiff- 
farming . .. as it was organised in the 
thirteenth century;”’ containing ‘“ practical 
hints set forth by practical men to assist others 
in the management of their affairs.” 


The chief of these tracts, that by Walter 
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of Henley, treats of tillage, the care of 
animals, and other rural operations, and 
how the lord, himself supervising all, may 
thriftily manage his estate. The directions 
for obtaining an “ extent” or survey of the 
property, for choosing servants and over- 
sight of workers, are suggestive of some- 
thing else besides husbandry—a connexion 
recognised by Sir A. Fitzherbert’s printer, 
three centuries later, who, seeing how well 
the “Boke of Surveying” ‘‘agreeth with 
the argument of the other small bokes, as 
court haron, court hundred, and chartuary,” 
printed them all together. 

The second tract deals with ‘‘the way 
in which a man ought to direct bailiffs 
and provosts about rendering the account 
of a manor,” entering into details of 
the cost of carts, seed, and payment of 
labourers, of the return from produce, 
the dairy and live stock, large and small. 
Not many MSS. of this are known; but 
of these few one is at Paris, incorporated 
with Walter’s treatise, the contents of the 
two having been rearranged. This com- 
pound work was printed by Lacour in 1856 
as one composition, under the title of 
“ Traité inédit d’économie rurale.” 

The Seneschaucie (our third tract) de- 
scribes the duties and functions of the various 
manorial officers, the steward, bailiff, &c., 
including the lord himself, down to the 
waggoner and the dairy-maid. This tract, 
together witha larger proportion of Walter’s, 
furnished much material to the compiler of 
Fleta for parts of chaps. lxxi.-Ixxxviil. of his 
second book, showing of how much authority 
and value were these practical guides, whose 
date is thus indicated as not later than 
Edward I. 

The Rules were made to help a great lady 
‘to guard and govern her lands and house.” 
They teach little of husbandry, but more of 
the management of produce and the rule of a 
household. They are full of social and 
domestic details ; and it is with a curious 
sensation that we sit behind the old-world 
curtain and watch the ordering of the ser- 
vants, the seating of the guests, the courtesy 
of the table, the stately behaviour of the 
mistress. Like the later Anglo-French 
““Manitre de Langage” of the fourteenth 
century, published by M. Paul Meyer, all 
these treatises, but particularly the Rules, 
shed a reflex light of a most fascinating hue 
upon our early social life. 

The most important, however, and the 
most permanently in use was Walter of 
Henley’s work, of which the editors have 
examined and compared twenty-one MSS. 
(six of which are at Cambridge), besides in- 
dicating others. The text is printed from 
the Lutfield MS. in the university library 
at Cambridge, as presenting the closest ap- 
proach to the original form. A translation 
on which Miss Lamond has expended much 
loving care, renders all these tracts accessible 
to the many students for whom the old 
Anglo-French of the originals is a stumbling- 
block, while Dr. Cunningham prefixes a 
useful sketch of the economy of an estate in 
the thirteenth century. 

One interesting sign of the vitality of the 
old English speech in the midst of the 
contemporary French, only glanced at 
by the editors, may be pointed out here, 





viz., the quotation of proverbs in English. 
One of these, 
‘Wo that strechet forberre ban his wytel [whittle] 

wyle reche 
In be straue his fet he mot streche,”’ 
occurs in Walter’s prologue, where a 
couple of French proverbs also come 
in. In one of the chapters of Fleta, 
which draws upon Walter of Henley (lib. ii. 
cap. 72), we find ‘ quod Anglice dicitur, Ofte 
treste lokes maketh treuue hynnen”; and 
all may be compared with several similar 
English utterances quoted by Nicole Bozon 
in his Contes a few years later. 

Lucey Tovtmin Suirn. 








NEW NOVELS. 
There and Back. By George Macdonald. 
In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Bell Barry. By Richard Ashe King. In 2 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Laird o Cockpen. By “Rita.” In 3 


vols. (White.) 
Maisie Warden. By J. D. Hutcheson. 


(Alexander Gardner.) 


The Weird of Deadly Hollow. By Bertram 


Mitford. (Sutton, Drowley & Co.) 
A Little Trish Girl, Ve. By Mrs, Hunger- 
ford. (Henry.) 


By Rey. 


The Cobbler of Cornikeranium. 
A. N. Malan. (Sampson Low.) 

The Children of the Fire Mountain. By T. B. 
Clegg. (Biggs.) 

Way. 


Always in the By Thomas Jeans. 


(Trischler. ) 


Tuere is such a strong family resemblance 
between Mr. George Macdonald’s novels— 
at least those later novels which are com- 
pounds of piety, mystical theology, passion, 
strong speech, and strong action — that 
when an addition is made to the family, 
the only criticism that need be passed 
consists in saying if it. is a credit or 
not. Granting, then, that Mr. Macdonald 
has a right to place his ideals of conduct 
and righteousness before his readers 
in the form of men and women who are 
always thinking aloud, even at the risk 
of occasionally boring them, it should be 
said at once that Zhere and Back is one of the 
best books its author has recently published. 
There are strong incidents and strong char- 
acters in it, but not too many of them. 
Sir Wilton L’Estrange, the testy,selfish, sen- 
sual baronet, and Mrs. Wylder, the Australian 
wife of the squire, who has never disciplined 
her nature, takes morphia at home, and reads 
French novels in church, make a good pair ; 
while Richard, the baronet blacksmith- 
son, and Barbara, Mrs. Wylder’s loveable 
daughter, make another. Lady Ann, the 
baronet’s last wife, in spite of her limited 
intellectual horizon, is an excellent because 
natural sketch ; and even the clergyman— 
Wingfold the rector—who, as the imperso- 
nation of the awful power of goodness is 
bound to figure in any work of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s—is not too much in evidence. Then 
the folks with whom Richard, Barbara, and 
Wingfold are naturally brought into asso- 
ciation, and whom they influence—of course 
for good—are such as might be found in 
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ordinary life or ordinary fiction. In short, 
Mr. Macdonald has not published a more 
generally readable or enjoyable story than 
There and Back; and, although there are 
in it many passages full of religiosity and 
“philosophy”? which are eminently skip- 
pable, they are so dotted over three volumes 
that the skipping of them is an easy matter. 


Bell Barry is a provoking book. There 
is a great deal of farcical and almost Handy- 
Andyish Irish cleverness in it; but this 
almost spoils the plot, which is in reality 
serious nearly to tragedy. By himself, 
Bell Barry’s father, the teetotal lecturer, 
supplies a good deal of fun, in spite of his 
being, or because he is, ‘‘ a mere picture or 
shadow of a man—like all pedants—or 
rather a wooden figure, carved by other 
hands, with as much animation, mobility, 
and naturalness as the figure-head of a 
collier.” He affords mirth to his audience 
and, through his very Hibernian servant, 
to the readers of this book, while he sup- 
plies Dick, the volatile Irish journalist and 
the moving spirit of the story, with any 
number of excuses for mischievous tricks. 
Occasionally, however, this sort of comedy 
jars with the main plot, which deals 
with the discovery of the murderer of 
Stewart Rivers’s unworthy wife—a discovery 
that is as remarkable a piece of detective 
business as has figured in recent fiction. 
But, in spite of this, little fault can be 
found with Bell Barry, which is, in point of 
ability, very far superior to the average 
novel in which the average Irishman plays 
his pranks. The ultra-feminine reader, 
perhaps, will not see much in Stewart 
Rivers to recommend him to Bell Barry ; but 
Bell herself is an admirable embodiment of 
courageous womanliness, as she shows in 
the scenes on board ship, where, on account 
of what looks like an elopement, she is the 
target for the slings and arrows of an 
enraged and uncharitable Mrs. Grundy. 


In Zhe Laird o’ Cockpen the writer who 
styles herself ‘‘ Rita” is good enough to take 
a tour in Scotland and even to express her 
horror of a Scotch Sunday. But while she 
has taken ‘‘ The Laird 0’ Cockpen” for the 
title of her story, its spirit is the spirit of 
‘Auld Robin Gray.” Itis true thatthe laird 
whom the half-Scotch half-English heroine 
marries, and even learns ultimately to love, 
is not quite so old as the successful rival of 
“Young Jamie;” but he makes up by social 
stiffness for any deficiency in years, and is a 
sufficient contrast to the vivacious Douglas 
Hay. If the reproduction of the ‘Auld 
Robin Gray” story were all the work that 
“Rita” had set for herself in her new book, 
it would hardly have been worth giving up 
three volumes to. But she makes Hay not 
only in love with the sensitive, impression- 
able heroine Athole, but also entangled by a 
siren, Dora Dunleith—the familiar “‘ vision 
in pale amber silk, clinging in soft folds to 
the lissom slender.figure ’’—and she brings 
on the scene and into the centre of the plot 
Huel Penryth, a strong Cornishman, whose 
life the siren has wrecked. She has thus 
abundance of material out of which to make 
a good story, and it may be allowed that she 
does make the most of it. The return of the 
laird from the dead after—very fortunately 
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—Athole, as a widow, has rejected Douglas 
Hay, and so earned an encomium from 
Huel Penryth, is the only altogether 
commonplace incident in the best story 
that “Rita” has yet written. Scotch and 
English manners and religion are contrasted 
rather too often. 


As a modern Scotch story, with a con- 
siderable amount of modern Scotch dialect in 
it, Maisie Warden undoubtedly deserves more 
than a word of cordial praise. Some of 
Maisie’s characteristics seem English rather 
than Scotch ; but on the whole she makes a 
fair present-day Mysie Happer, while her 
father, the miller, is a good specimen of the 
crusty Scotchfather. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that there is not an adequate equivalent 
to Sir Piercie Shafton. Stephen Wingate 
who, for a time, seems likely to take the 
part, proves finally quite unequal to it. He 
shows himself indeed to be, in the English 
school-boy slang—of which, by-the-way, 
there isa considerable amount in this bobok— 
‘an out-and-outcad,” whoseems quite willing 
to get another person accused of murder, if 
not positively to commit murder himself. 
Stephen’s rival, Alan Maitland, will hardly 
seem to lovers of love-stories to be quite 
spirited enough for such a girl as Maisie 
Warden to accept as a sweetheart ; and pro- 
bably Barbour, the miller’s own favourite for 
the hand of his daughter, will be generally 
regarded as the superior of both Wingate 
and Maitland in all genuine manly quali- 
ties. The incidents of the story, although 
they are undoubtedly of the “stock” kind, 
are very well managed. Altogether, the 
writer of Maisie Warden, when he has mas- 
tered the art of condensation, will make a 
more than average novelist. 


The Weird of Deadly Hollow is simply a 
supper of human horrors, served up with 
no literary sauce to speak of. Still, a big 
feed, even if only fit for a savage, is a big 
feed; and Mr. Bertram Mitford certainly 
providesit. Beginning with a wild domestic 
quarrel, which ends in what has all the 
appearance of a murder close to Earl’s 
Court, he proceeds to South Africa and the 
gorges of the Rooi Ruggens Bergen; and 
there he excels the writers of all penny 
dreadfuls and of all shilling shockers. Not 
to speak of the Niekirk fratricide and its 


attendant tragedies, which are thrown in as | 


it were gratis, he makes his hero commit 
bigamy, unintentionally it is true, but not 
the less really. Then the second wife is 
murdered under circumstances of almost 
unmentionable atrocity by a Bushman, and 
the Bushman is literally roasted to death 
by the infuriated husband. The first wife 
turns up, expressly to prove the bigamy, of 
course; and in the last page even she is 
seen contemplating being murdered a second 
time. It is only fair to Mr. Mitford to say 
that he has considerable powers of graphic 
description, though even in this department 
of art he is too much of an impressionist. 


Mrs. Hungerford is seen at her simplest 
—one had almost said at her silliest—but 
not quite at her best, in the little volume of 
stories of which “A Little Irish Girl ” is the 
longest. She requires more elbow room 
than is here allowed to do justice to the 
feminine flutterings, flirtations, and vacilla- 





tions in which she revels. No doubt the 
“adventures” which give an excuse for 
some of the short stories that appear here 
are agreeably comic—such as ‘‘ The Wrong 
Turning,” in which a too typical young 
gentleman of the period by a natural mistake 
finds himself, and in his agitation leaves his 
watch, in the bedroom of a far too typical 
young lady. The end is one characteristic 
of Mrs. Hungerford. ‘‘ ‘ Was’ (plucking 
nervously at the bottom of the coat)—‘ was 
I looking rery dreadful?’ ‘Oh! darling 
heart! J/ow could you look that?’ cries he, 
straining her to his breast.”” A somewhat 
similar adventure, styled ‘‘ Sans-culotte,”’ is 
not quite so successfully managed. It sug- 
gests somehow that the scoundrel in it should 
either have attempted nothing at all, or 
have attempted a great deal more by way of 
injury to a rival than he actually accom- 
plishes. All things considered, ‘‘ A Little 
Irish Girl” is the brightest and best because 
most truly Irish of this collection ; and that 
in spite of the fact that the provoking 
heroine does not know her own mind for 
forty minutes together, and acts in such a 
way as would have disgusted a man looking 
out for a fair amount of balance of judg- 
ment in the girl ke contemplated making 
his wife. Still, Mrs. Hungerford never 
fails to be prettily piquant alike in style and 
in incident, and this volume will probably 
be enjoyed quite as much as anything she 
has ever written. 


Mr. Malan communicates to the public in 
his preface the interesting information that 
he writes the stories which have secured 
him a considerable reading constituency 
among boys almost entirely between nine 
and eleven p.m. Evidently, however, in- 
spiration is a variable quantity with him as 
it is with most other writers, for in Zhe 
Cobbler of Cornikeranium he is certainly not 
up to his usual mark. It is too pre- 
posterously improbable, this story of the 
discovery by means of a dream of a treasure 
which enables Cobbler Joe Grabbler to set 
up in business as a farmer, and also to 
relieve the embarrassments of an impecu- 
nious, though pious and philanthropic, 
clergyman. Then county society —con- 
sisting of the usual elements, the squire, 
the doctor, the vicar, and the captain—is 
rather roughly sketched. Finally, the in- 
cident of Joe’s capture of the brush has too 
slight a connection with the general plot. 
Yet Zhe Cobbler of Cornikeranium is a cheery, 
wholesome book, that might well be put 
in the hands of a boy. The love-making 
between Joe and the farmer’s daughter is 
very pretty of its kind. But there is far too 
little of it. 


There is an air of special knowledge 
about The Children of the Fire Mountain; its 
author is evidently familiar with the South 
Seas, and with the infamies of the thinly- 
disguised slave trade there. It is not notable, 
however; for originality of plot. Rufus Morgan 
—or rather the pseudo-Rufus—is a common- 
place scoundrel of the familiar buccaneer 
type ; and the adventures of the children of 
the fire mountain, although sensational 
enough in their way, are such as might be 
manufactured by any Australian imitator of 
Mr, Rider Haggard. This book is good for 





rendering a short railway journey tolerable. 
That is all that can be said for it. 


Always in the Way is in effect the auto- 
biography of a good-natured little man, 
who isin the habit of “ getting in the way” 
whithersoever he goes, but who also hasa 
knack of getting out of all his scrapes, and 
who, after proving a good genius to a 
brother—that, however, deserves such treat- 
ment—is finally settled in a village in the 
Bavarian Tyrol. There, indeed, he seems 
to be at last safe from all tormentors. This 
book is simply a bit of good, kindly fool- 
ing. Poor little Rummins’s adventures in 
Scotland are especially well told. 


WILLIAM WALLACE, 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to 
Philemon. By Joseph Agar Beet. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) To those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Beet’s previous works, it will be 
enough to say that the present volume, on the 
third group of St. Paul’s Epistles, is marked 
by the same high qualities of accurate scholar- 
ship and exegetical skill as distinguished those 
excellent commentaries. Mr. Beet writes 
expressly for two classes of readers—‘‘ for 
students of the Greek Testament and for in- 
telligent readers of the English Bible” ; and it 
is no doubt for the sake of the latter that he 
supplies a literal translation, which, however, 
will be fully appreciated only by the former. 
As his chief helpers he takes, ‘‘as_ before, 
Meyer and Hofmann among German, and 
Ellicott and Lightfoot among English com- 
mentators,” but without sacrificing to any of 
them the independence of his own judgment. As 
an example of his ability as an expositor, we 
may refer particularly to his interpretation of 
the critical passage, Phil. ii. 6. In the intro- 
ductory sections and in special notes and dis- 
sertations, Mr. Beet supplies all needful matter 
for the intelligent study of the Epistles of the 
imprisonment; but why does he persist in 
speaking of Paul’s prison and of the damp 
walls of his dungeon, seeing that Paul, though 
in bonds, was nevertheless, according to the 
Acts, permitted to live in his own hired house ? 
Of the Epistles before us, Mr. Beet considers 
that that to the Philippians, evidently written 
from Rome, was the earliest, and consequently 
that the others must have been written from 
Rome also. Their genuineness, he thinks, may 
be accepted ‘‘ without a shadow of a doubt,” 
on the ground “‘ of their universal and confident 
reception throughout the Roman Empire, by 
friends and enemies, in the latter part of the 
second century, of their deep and broad and 
minute agreement with the thought and 
phraseology of Paul, and of their matchless, 
independent worth’’—the errors at Colossae 
and the Gnosticism attacked in the Epistle being 
no obstacle. Mr. Beet does not supply an 
exhaustive discussion of this subject, which 
could not be looked for in a work of this 
compass; but his treatment of it is able and 
fair-minded, and his conclusion will meet the 
approval of the majority of Biblical students in 
this country. It may be pointed out to him, 
however, that, though Cerinthus was a con- 
temporary of the apostle John (in his old age), 
it would not follow that his influence was 
abroad so early as the time of Paul. 


Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanous. 
Von Theodor Zahn, Zweiter Band: Urkunden 
und Belege zum ersten und dritten Band. 
Erste Halfte.—Zweite Hialfte; I. Abtheilung. 
(Leipzig: Deichert.) In these two volumes, or 
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rather parts of one volume, the student has 


placed before him a rich fund of materials for 


the history of the New Testament canon ; the 
first treats of the most important lists of the 
New Testament writings and other kindred 
matters; the second deals with Marcion’s 
gospel and ‘“ Apostolicum,” Tatian, Aphraates 
in comparison with the Peshito, spurious letters 
of Paul (the Epistle to the Laodiceans, Xc.), 
and ends with the commencement of a section 
on the Apocryphal Gospels. More than one 


hundred pages are devoted to the Muratorian | 


Canon, which Prof. Zahn has made the subject 
of a more minute and elaborate criticism than 
any previous writer. He supplics both an 
poo. 

Greek ; but some of his conjectures, especially 
his attempt to foist in 1 Peter, and at the same 


time get rid of Peter's Apocalypse, are of | 
is improbable, he | 
argues, that the writer should have omitted | 


questionable value, Tt 


Peter; but the same remark applies to James, 
wud was he likely, after having disposed of the 
Epistles, to bring in 1 Peter as the very last of 
the authentic books in connexion with the 
Apocalypse of John > The inelusion of the 
Revelation of Peter as the last of the New 
Testament books in the Catalogus Claromon- 
tanus shows how little this emendation is 
warranted. The conjecture (adapted from 
Tregelles) of ind) @iAwros after the mention 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, as the original 
which the writer erroneously translated «/ 
amicis, as though he had read xd ¢irér, is 
ingenious and plausible. As to the date and 
origin of the Canon, Prof. Zahn dissents from 
the usual judgment of critics, In the precision 
with which Pius is described as sitting on the 
cathedral chair of the church of the city of 
Rome, he secs rather evidence of a non-Roman 
though still admitting a distinctly Western 
origin; and in the relation of the writer to 
Montanism a proof of a much later date than 
that generally assumed asimplied in xnvperrine, 
probably about 210. But perhaps Zahn’s most 
important service to Biblical scholarship in the 
present instalment of his work is the attempted 
restoration of Marcion’s text, so far as it varies 
from Tischendorf’s Editio VIII. critica major 
(1869-1872). We cannot here go into details, 
but Prof. Zahn seems to have ground for his 
contention that previous restorers have erred 
from not giving Tertullian credit for being at 
least as good a Grecian as themselves: for 
example, in Luke xiv. 2!, where Tertullian 
particularly emphasises inefvs as  Marcion’s 
reading for épyo6e's. Tlisown restoration, with 
ample commentary supplying all the original 
authorities, will certamly be welcomed as an 
invaluable boon by Biblical students. 

The Epistle to the Helvews. With Notes. By 
C. J. Vaughan. “(Macmillan.) The Epistle to 
the Hebrews has certainly received a great deal 
of attention of late, and it is indeed a remark- 
able coincidence that within the last seven 
years no less than four commentaries on this 
Epistle should have come from Cambridge, all 
by ex-fellows of the same college (Trinity) and 
former masters in the same school (Harrow). 
The Dean of Llandaft’s little book, as he himself 
calls it, will not indecd compare in complete- 
ness any more than in bulk with Dr. Westcott's 
elaborate work published before his elevation to 
the episcopate; but it will not on that account 
be unwelcome to the student. For one thing, 
it contains no introduction, except so far as the 
short preface supplies the place of one. Tfere, 
indeed, Dr. Vaughan finds space to intimate 
his views on some of the leading questions 
proper to Lindedtuny ; and his remark on the im- 
possibility of the Paul of the Romans and the 
Ephesians changing into the Paul of the 
Hebrews and then changing back again into 
the Paul of the Pastoral Epistles, makes an 
effective point. Dr. Vaughan does not pretend 


ed Latin text and a re-translation into | 
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to say who wrote the Hebrews; and, while 
admitting the suggestion of Apollos to be “a 
plausible guess,” he considers the silence of 
antiquity to be unfavourable, if not fatal, to it. 
His notes on the text are particularly full on 
the phraseology of the Epistle, with ample 
illustrations from the Septuagint and the New 
Testament. In the locus veratus, ix. 4, he 
adopts the explanation of fxovga usual with 
orthodox commentators, to which, however, 
there appears the decisive objection that it leaves 
the enumeration of the contents of the holy place 
as incomplete as before, with the added diffi- 
culty that the writer knew better. Dr. 
Vaughan’s work, which is the result of thirty 
years’ practical experience in preparing students 
for ordination, may be confidently taken as 
well adapted to the requirements of the young 
candidate for orders, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
| Hexmk Tusen will, in all probability, visit 
England within the next few days, attracted, it 
is said, by the glowing accounts which have 
reached him of the acting of his last work 
| ** Wfedda Gabler” at the Vaudeville. 
| Pror. Savce—if it be not premature again 
to style him so—hopes to be back in England 
| by about the beginning of June. After coming 
| down the Nile in his newly-bought dahabiah 
Jstar, he made a short archaeological excursion 
in the Delta, and proposed to leave Alexandria 
on May 20. : 

Tue annual Wykchamist dinner—at which, 
as we stated last week, Mr. 8. R. Gardiner is tu 
take the chair— will he held on Wednesday, 
June 17, at the Criterion. Among the stewards 
are Prof. S. R. Driver, of Oxford; and Mr. G. 
i. Buckle, editor of the Zines. Old Wyke- 
hamists will be interested to know that, besides 
Mr. Holgate’s Register of Commoners from 
1836 to 1890, a collection of ‘‘ Notions” has 
just been brought out by Mr. R. G. K. Wrench, 
who has spared no pains in tracing the ety- 
mology and dialectal usage of the words. Both 
of these books may be obtained from Mr. J. 
Wells, bookseller to Winchester College. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND'S Memoir of Mrs. 
Carlyle is delayed, like so many other books of 
popular interest, until the American Copyright 
Act comes into force, in July. 


Messrs. Macmitnan & Co, will shortly 
publish Studies of the Gods tn Greece at Certain 
Sanctuarics Recentlu Evcavated, by Mr. Louis 
Dyer, formerly assistant-professor in Harvard 
University. The book represents a course of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Dyer at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, U.S.A. ; but the material has 
undergone very thorough revision, and notes 
and appendixes have been added on special 
points. After an introductory chapter on 
Greek religion in general, Mr. Dyer deals 
successively with Demeter at Eleusis and 
Cnidus, Dionysus in Thrace and old Attica, 
Dionysus at Athens, Tke Gods at Eleusis, 
Aesculapius at Epidaurus and Athens, Aphro- 
dite at Paphos, and Apollo at Delos. 

Mi. Joun Murray announces a new book 
of travels by Mrs. Bishop (Miss Isabelia Bird), 
entitled Winters’ Journeys in Persia and Kur- 
distan, with a Summer in the Upper Karun 
Regions, and a Visit to the Rayah Nestorians. 
It will be illustrated with a map. 

Messrs. WiLLtAM BLackwoop & Sons have 
in the press The Earlier Religion of Israel, being 
the Baird Lecture for 1888-89, by Dr. James 
tobertson, professor of oriental languages in 
the university of Glasgow. 

Messrs. JAMES R. Oscoop, McILvaIne & 
Co., of Albemarle-street, will be the English 
publishers of Mr. George Kennan’s articles, 
reprinted from the Century with the original 














illustrations, on ‘‘ Siberia and the Russian Exile 
System.” 

THERE has been more delay than was antici- 
pated in the preparation of the Guide Book to 
Books, owing to the peculiar difficulties of com- 
piling a work of this nature; but it is now 
ready, and will be published by Mr. Henry 
Frowde in the course of two or three weeks, 
The number of books arranged alphabetically 
by subjects is about six thousand, which have 
been carefully selected by more than a hundred 
specialists, under the editorship of Mr. E. B. 
Sargant and Mr. Bernhard Whishaw. In addi- 
tion to the titles of books, there are also given 
the prices, and in many cases brief descriptive 
notes. 

Messrs. LonGMANS have in the press a 
History of England for Pupil Teachers, by Mr, 
Osmund Airy, inspector of schools for Birming- 
ham, and editor of the Lauderdale papers for 
the Camden Society. 

The Mission of Christianity: a Modern 
Religious Enquiry, by Mr. Frank Ballard, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish next week a 
popular edition of Mr. Sidney Whitman’s Jinperial 
Germany, which brought theauthor complimen- 
tary letters not only from such authorities as 
Prof. Goldwin-Smith and Prof. Blackie, but 
also from Prince Bismarck and Count Moltke. 
The new edition is dedicated to Prince 
Bismarck. 


Mr. RicHARD JACKSON, of Leeds, will pub- 
lish early in June an Historical Guide to York- 
shire, by Mr. William Wheater, with more than 
200 illustrations from the pencil of Mr J. 
Ayton Symington. There will also be a large- 
paper edition, bound in two volumes. 


THE next volume of the Camelot series will 
be Shorter Stories of Dickens, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Frank T. Marzials. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN is to-day pub- 
lishing a shilling edition of Mr. Buchanan’s 
The Moment After, which relates the curious 
experiences of Maurizio Modena in the few 
moments during which he was suspended upon 
the gallows, before the rope broke and saved 
his life. 

ANOTHER copy of the original edition of 
Browning’s Pauline has just turned up, making 
eight copies now known to be extant. It is an 
uncut copy, some of the leaves being unopened, 
and is in the possession of Miss Millard of 
Teddington. 


Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE, principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, will, on Thursday 
next, May 21, begin a course of four lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘‘The Orchestra 
considered in connexion with the Develop- 
iment of the Overture’; and Mr. A. H. Church, 
professor of chemistry in the Royal Academy 
of Arts, will, on Saturday, May 30, begin a 
course of three lectures on ‘The Scientific 
Study of Decorative Colour.” 


THE first annual meeting of the trustees after 
the passing of the recent Shakspere Trust Act 
was held at the Town Hall, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, on May 5, Mr. C. E. Flower in the chair. 
The accounts for the year ending March 31 last 
showed that the receipts for the admission of 
visitors to the birthplace, the museum, and New 
Place reached the total of £857 15s., while the 
income from funded-property amounted to £71 
0s. Gd., which, with a £1 rent and £3 3s. fees 
for photographing the birthplace, brought the 
entire income to £932 18s. 6d. The annual 
expenditure for salaries, wages, and pension 
was £366, and the rates, taxes, repairs, fuel and 
other expenses being added, the whole disburse- 
ments came to £596 lis. 9d., leaving a very 
satisfactory balance. The number of people 
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who visited the birthplace during the year is 


estimated to be 22,017, which, as compared with 
the year ending in 1881, when the total was 
only 12,300, shows an ever-increasing interest | 
in the memory of the poet. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Elliot Stock | 

has received sufficient encouragement to issue 
afourth volume of Book-Prices Current, which, 
as readers of the ACADEMY know, has now 
found a French imitator in M. Gausseron. I 
is needless to point out how the value of this | 
work, to both librarians and bibliophiles, is | 
greatly enhanced by being extended over a | 
series. It happens that 1890 was not con- | 
spicuous for the quality of the collections dis- 
persed. Undoubtedly the most notable sale | 
was that of ‘a portion of the library” of | 
Mr. Thomas Gaisford, whose 2218 books realised | 
#9183. This high average of nearly four | 
guineas each was caused by the presence of | 
the four folios and several of the quartos of 
Shakspere, and some of the rarest of Blake’s 
illustrations. In quantity, the first place must 
be given to the library of the late Sir Edward 
Sullivan, some time Lord Chancellor of Ire- | 
land, whose 6919 books sold at an average of | 
#1 lls. 7d. But, as the editor, wearily | 
remarks— 
‘*the majority of sales were made up of lots which 
have been noted over and over again—which never 
were of great interest at any time, nor hardly 
worthy of fresh consideration now.”’ 


We must not conclude this brief notice without 
testifying, from not a little experience, to the 
extreme accuracy with which the index is com- 
piled. We have never found it at fault. 


WE are permitted to quote the quatrain 
which the Poet Laureate has prefixed to the 
edition of the fourteenth-century poem, /’car/, 
which has just been brought out by Mr. I. 
Gollancz : 

** We lost you—for how long a time— 
True Pearl of our poetic prime ! 
We found you, and you gleam re-set 
Tn Britain's lyric coronet.’’ 

Tur Rev. Dr. Kinns has written to us pro- 
testing against the general tone of the review 
of his book, Graven in the Rock, which appeared 
in the ACADEMY of last week. In particular, 
he states that he received the diploma of Ph.D. 
some thirty years ago from the University of 
Jena, 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
THe National Review, published since _ its 
foundation in 1883 by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
& Co., has been transferred to Mr. Edward 
Arnold, who will issue the June number at 18, 
Warwick-square, Paternoster-row. 


THE June number of Hurper’s Magazine—the 
first to be published by Messrs. James R. 
Osgood, Mecllvaine & Co.—will contain the 
opening chapters of Mr. du Maurier’s first essay 
in fiction, ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,” illustrated by the 
author ; and also the first of a series of historical 
and descriptive articles on London by Mr. 
Walter Besant. 


PAPERS of note in the June (extury will be 
‘Play and Work in the Alps,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell, with illustrations by the former ; 
ani the continuation of ‘At the Court of the 


| to his competitor, Mr. C. E. Grant. 





Czar,” by Mr. George Dallas, of whom a 
portrait will appear as frontispiece. 

THE novel to be published in the June 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine will be ‘‘ Gold 
of Praise,” by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop. 


A NEW serial story by Mr. J. E. Muddock, 
cntitled ‘For Sweet Love’s Sake,” will be 
begun in Vinsley’s Magazine for June; Mr. 
Hugh Clements will resume his ‘“‘ Weather 


new feature will be Monthly Notes on Indoor 
and Outdoor Games. 


Messrs. GEorGe Puitie & Son will issue. 
on June 15, the first number of the B/ue Peter, 
a new illustrated monthly journal, devoted to 
ocean travel, price 3d. 


Ti following, which we quote from the 
New York Critic of May 2, is instructive as 
showing the character which the publication of 
‘literature’ in newspapers is assuming in the 
United States. Not one of the authors whose 
names are thus advertised can strictly be con- 
sidered an American : 


‘¢ To-morrow’s publications in the newspapers of 
the McClure syndicate will include a paper by Prof. 
James Bryce on the international questions involved 
in the New Orleans lynching, Lord Wolseley’s 
article on Gen. Sherman, and essays or fiction by 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Miss Ellen 
Terry, Messrs. Stevenson, Haggard, Conan Doyle, 
and Marion Crawford.’’ 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. Joun Wituis Crark, formerly fellow of 
Trinity, has been elected to succeed the late 
Dr. Luard in the office of registrary at Cam- 
bridge, by a majority of 362 votes to 184 given 
Mr. Clark 
is best known as the editor—or rather joint- 
author—of Willis’s Architectural History of the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge; and has 
at present in the press the Book of Observances 
of the Augustinian House of Barnwell, from 
MS. Harl. 3601 in the British Museum. The 
success of the long series of Greek plays at 
Cambridge has also been largely due to his 
energetic services as secretary to the committee 
from the first. 


THE hebdomadal council at Oxford has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the drafting 
of a statute for the creation of a new degrec of 
Doctor of Letters; and it is further suggested 
that the committee should take into considera- 
tion the institution of a parallel degree in 
science. 

ANOTHER proposal that is gaining support at 
Oxford is the establishment of a new final 
honour school in English language and litera- 
ture. 


Tue University of Cambridge has conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon Dr. W. C. 
Doane, Bishop of Albany, New York; and also 
the honorary degree of M.A. upon Mr. J. Y. 
Buchanan, university lecturer in geography. 

THE office of high steward at Cambridge is 
rendered vacant by the death of the Earl of 
Powis, who was elected in 1863, in succession 
to Lord Lyndhurst. The election, which is 
vested in the members of the Senate, has been 
fixed for Tuesday, May 26. The names of the 
Earl of Derby and Lord Rayleigh are mentioned 
as probable candidates. 


Pror. CHEYNE—whose recent indisposition 
was caused by nothing worse than an attack of 
influenza—was to deliver on May 13 and May 
20 his two postponed public lectures upon 
‘Critical Problems of the Second Part of 
Isaiah.” 

Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN will deliver a public 
lecture at Cambridge, on Friday, May 29, 
upon ‘The newly discovered Tomb of 
Aristotle (*),” illustrated with lantern slides 
from photographs. 


UNDER the auspices of the teachers’ training 
syndicate, a course of six lectures is now being 
delivered at Cambridge by Prof. 8. 8S. Laurie, of 
Edinburgh, on ‘‘ Moral Education and Disci- 
pline.” Single lectures will be given, later in 
the term, by Mr. J. G. Fitch, on ‘“‘ The Life and 
Work of Lancaster”; and by Mr. H. J. 


Forecasts,” in a series of six articles; and a| Mackinder, on “ The Teaching ot Geography.” 





THE Clerk Maxwell Scholarship, at Cam- 
bridge, for research in experimental physics, 
has been awarded to Mr. W. Cassie, of Trinity. 


TuE delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have nominated Mr. E. A. Minchin, 
of Keble, to be the first holder of the scholar- 
ship attached to the occupancy of a table at 
Dorn’s marine laboratory at Naples. 


THE candidates selected for membership of 
the Royal Society include an unusual number 
of men holding academical offices—the professor 
of botany at Glasgow, the professor of 
anatomy at Dublin, the lecturers in physics and 
in geology at Cambridge, the lecturer in physics 
and geology at Keble College, the mathematical 
lecturer at Queen’s College, Oxford, and the 
assistant professor in physiology at University 
College, London. 

MANSFIELD CoLLEeGE, Oxford, has received a 
legacy of £3000, under the will of the late P. 8S. 
Macliver, of Bristol. The preacher in the 
chapel next Sunday will be Prof. Flint, of 
Edinburgh. 


At the meeting of the Convocation of the 
University of London on Tuesday last, May 
12, the draft supplemental charter—proposed 
with the aim of reconciling the existing system 
of examinations with the views of those who 
desire a teaching university in London—was 
rejected by the decisive majority of 461 votes 
to 197. The speakers adverse to the scheme 
included Mr. Bompas, Mr. R. H. Hutton, and 
Mrs. Scharlieb ; those on the other side were 
Lord Herschell, Sir Richard Quain, and Dr, 
Pye Smith. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
EXPERIENCE, 
In the sunny years of youth, 
When we battled for the truth, 
Daring danger, toil, and wrath, 
Hope was flashing o'er our path. 


When our eager youth at last 
Into manhood’s prime had past, 
Still we dreamed that we were strong 
To loose the world from sin and wrong. 
Now the evening shadows play 
On our strength’s declining day ; 
Hope is dead, and well know we, 
What has been mist ever be. 
A. H. 8. 








OBITUARY, 
THOMAS HARE. 


On May 6 Thomas Hare passed away at the 
age of eighty-five. 

When only twenty-one Mr. Hare wrote a pam- 
phlet in support of the relaxation of the navi- 
gation laws, which, having been seen in MS. 
by Mr. Huskisson, was published by that 
statesman’s desire ; and in this he may be said 
to have struck one of the keynotes of his life, 
the opposition to all regulations interfering 
with the free activity of the individual, which 
was afterwards to be combined with the 
advocacy of all organisations that might give 
greater scope for such activity. He was first, 
however, to become known at the bar, to which 
he was called in 1833 by the Society of the 
Inner Temple, of which he was ultimately 
elected a bencher. Here, as _ reporter in 
the court successively presided over by 
Vice-Chancellors Wigram, Turner and Wood, 
he issued eleven volumes which hold their 
place among the most valued authorities 
on chancery law, both for the deserved reputa- 
tion of those judges and for the convincing 
lucidity with which Mr. Hare condensed their 
oral judgments. In 18535, on the establishment 


of the Charity Commission, Mr, Hare left the 
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much later. 


The enthusiasm and 


of the Commission, he had to inquire into the | great reinforcement to this movement. Students 


charities throughout a large part of England, 
more especially into those of London, his 
reports on which were long afterwards printed 
in a collected form as vol. iii. of the Report of 
the Royal City Charities Commission, 1880. 

In this occupation Mr. Hare’s thoughts were 
led to one of the two subjects which engrossed 
his interest for more than thirty years. 
The one now referred to is the great 
results which might be effected for the 
good of the community, and especially of 
the working classes both in town and 
country, by a proper use of charity property, 
combined with improved local government, 
and, in the case of great cities, with a sysie- 
matic organisation of their material structure. 
His ideas on this subject were the outcome of 
deep sympathy with the less fortunate, and of a 
vivid imagination delighting in pictures of 
general advancement. What London might 
become if such a character was common may 
be seen in U'syue ad Coelum, a little tract fall of 
great thoughts which he published in 1862, and 
which made an impression on some of the most 
earnest minds in the generation then rising. 
And there is no doubt that Mr. Hare is one of 
the chief of those to whom the great improve- 
ment is due which, within the last forty years, 
has taken place in the application of public 
endowments to the needs of modern England. 

The other subject by which Mr. Hare is and 
will be most widely known is that of propor- 
tional representation. The limit and 
cumulative votes had been already proposed as 
means of avoiding the disfranchisement of local 
minorities, when Mr. Hare, in a pamphlet en- 
titled The Machinery of Representation (1857), pro- 
posed the system of the quotient, or of the single 
transferable vote, not only as a more effectual 
means of accomplishing that object, but especially 
with the view of setting the voter free from 
all avoidable restraint in the choice of a candi- 
date for whom to vote, and thus drawing out 
in the fullest manner whatever capacity for 

oliticai thought might exist in the electorate. 
Sedeod, so much did the subject present itself 
to him in this light that latterly he preferred 
the name ‘“ personal representation,” as better 
indicating the close tie which he desired to see 
established between the thinking voter and the 
member in whom that voter should feel that he 
had obtained his truest political expression. 
The pamphlet was enlarged into the treatise 
on The Election of Representatives, Parliamentary 
and Municipal, commonly known as ‘ Hare on 
Representation,” which reached its fourth 
edition in 1873. 

It is well known how warmly J. 8. Mill 
hailed the invention of the single transferable 
vote, together with the ingenious machinery 
which Mr. Hare joined with it from the first, 
in order to reconcile the extension of the voter’s 
choice to all candidates throughout the country 
with the continued existence of constituencies 
distinct for certain purposes. We may mention 
that, besides his published commendations, 
Mr. Mill said in a private letter that Mr. 
Hare had ‘raised up the cloud of gloom 
and uncertainty which hung over the 
futurity of representative government, and 
therefore of civilisation.” At this time there 
was in the air, among thinkers of many coun- 
tries, a revolt against hampering the majority 
in a nation with the condition of winning only 
through a sufficient number of local majorities, 
a condition which is often destructive of its 
very victory. In 1855, though the fact was 
unknown to Mr. Hare—and indeed in England 
—Mr. Andrae, the minister of Denmark, had 
also invented the system of the quotient, and 
procured its application, in the election of the 


| of scientific politics recognised the value of the 
| ingle transferable vote in emancipating the 


bar with the post of an inspector of charities, to | upper house, to single constituencies returning | Balliol College, mainly by mediaeval learning 


which that of assistant commissioner was added | several members each. 
As an inspector in the early days | authority of Mr. Hare and Mr. Mill came as a 


of the highest order. In all these cases Lane’s 
example must not be forgotten; but his leisure 
was small, and the larger share of early 
instruction came from his sister. While Mrs. 
Poole powerfully aided her near kin, she also 


elector far more completely than the limited or | formed and maintained friendships never broken 


cumulative vote, at the same time that it pro- | but by death. 


Her literary work was 


tects him from the waste of voting power which | not voluminous; but The Englishwoman in Egypt 
often accompanies the latter. But the appli- | has survived as a true and simple picture of the 


cations of political thought, having to follow 
the pace of the many and not that of the few, 
are usually a little behindhand; and the im- 
mediatejresult of the attention drawn to propor- 
tional representation was the adoption of either 
the limited or the cumulative vote in many 
| countries for various purposes, notably of the 
latter inthe State of Illinois for the election 
of the house of representatives, in the State 
of Pennsylvania for that of municipal bodies, 
and in England for that of School Boards, all 
which instances date from 1870. Now at last 
the system of the quotient has distinctly gained 
the upper hand in the schemes which are pro- 
posed for adoption, not indeed in the full 
measure of Mr. Hare’s ideas, but chiefly in that 
of the /iste libre, in which the transfer of the 
votes not required for the election of the first- 
named candidates is regulated by a grouping 
of the candidates, which however the electors 
are free to form for themselves. It seems 
probable that the impending revision of the 
Belgian constitution will find room for this 
system in some part of the national institutions. 
Concurrently with the performance of his 
official duties, from which he retired a few 
years since, Mr. Hare was actively engaged in 
furthering his ideas, both philanthropic and on 
the subject of representation, and he was a 
familiar figure at gatherings with which those 
objects could be connected. In Transactions, 
especially those of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, andin pamphlets 
he contributed largely to the minor literature 
of his favourite subjects. Everywhere his 
marked ability and originality, his modest and 
winning manner, and, latterly, his venerable 
appearance, surrounded him with respect and 
affection. And his memory will live as that of 
a man who strove, and not without success, to 
leave the world considerably better than he 
found it. 


J. WESTLAKE. 


SOPHIA POOLE, 


Sorta PooiE, who died last Wednesday week 
(May 6) at the great age of eighty-seven, 
deserves a record as a wise and unselfish helper 
of three generations of scholars. 

She was the constant companion of her 
brother, Edward William Lane, the great 
orientalist, for forty years, until his death in 
1876, and has since been the devoted friend of 
his widow. Her elder son, Edward Stanley 
Poole, to whose early training by his mother 
his after success was largely due, entered the 
Civil Service, and proved singularly efficient as 
| chief clerk of the Department of Science and 

Art. Though his career was closed by his 
early death in 1867, he left evidence of his 








| knowledge of Arabic art, while his surviving 

colleagues do not forget his justice and kind- | 
ness. The younger son, Reginald Stuart Poole, | 
Keeper of Coins in the British Museum, is | 
equally indebted to his mother for his training ; 
and his archaeological work is a proof of a 
directing influence to which he owed the power | 
of heavy and sustained labour. On Stanley | 
Poole’s early death, his two sons passed under | 
their grandmother’s care. Both have dis- 


tinguished themselves : the elder, Stanley Lane- 
Poole, by a brilliant literary career, springing 
from oriental studies, but carried on in wider 
fields; the younger, Reginald Lane-Poole, of 





women of the East as she saw them during her 
stay at Cairo from 1842 to 1849. To her 
family she has left the example of firm resolu- 
tion, entire unselfishness, the love of learning, 
and a lifelong piety as simple as it was strong. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Antiquary has much improved of late, 
and the present number is a particularly good 
one. Mr. G. W. Thorpe’s article, entitled 
‘‘New Light on the Execution of Charles I.,” 
is interesting as showing what a mine of 
historical information yet lies among the Civil 
War tracts in our great libraries. Mr. John 
Wright continues his ‘‘ Out in the Forty-Five.” 
There is, perhaps, little that is new therein ; 
but it brings before the reader those old days 
when for the last time the dream of divine 
right was a force in politics in a far more life- 
like manner than the popular books from which 
we are wont to gather what we know of the 
last rising in favour of the Stuart line. Miss 
Margaret Stokes contributes an excellent paper 
on the impression of the hand of Saint 
Columbanus reported to exist at Bobio in the 
Apennines. The article contains much illus- 
trative matter which will be of service to folk- 
lore students. Impressions of the hands and 
feet of persons reputed to have been holy exist 
nearly all over the world. There is an anony- 
mous article on George Cruikshank which will 
repay the reader, but seems rather out of place 
in a journal devoted to archaeology. Mr. R. le 
Schonix contributes a useful paper on the 
Brighton Museum. 








THE SHAKSPERE QUARTO FACSIMILE 
SERTES. 


Tue completion of this important series is 
certainly worthy of being recorded. Among 
recent aids to the Shakspere student pre- 
eminent rank has been assigned to it by Prof. 
Dowden. The merit of projecting the series is 
due to Dr. Furnivall, under whose general 
superintendence it has been carried on to com- 
pletion. Eleven years have elapsed since the 
issue of the facsimiles of the 1603 and 1604 
Quartos of Jlamlet, both of which were 
edited by Dr. Furnivall himself. And now the 
whole series, numbering forty-three issues, has 
been placed in the hands of the student at the 
price of some thirteen pounds, a price very 
moderate indeed, when compared with the 
costly productions of Mr. Ashbee, and rendered 
possible only by the mechanical process of 
photo-lithography. 

The concluding volume, which Mr. Quaritch is 
just issuing to subscribers, is The True Tragedy, 
photographed by Mr. C. Praetorius from the 
unique copy of the 1595 edition in the Bodleian 
Library. It is preceded by an Introduction 
written by Mr. T. Tyler. The chief interest of 
The True Tragedy results from its being the 
basis of the Third Part of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Henry 
VI.” Miss Jane Lee, in her well-known paper 
in the New Shakspere Society’s 7'ransactions 
(1875-76), of which Mr. Tyler gives an abridg- 
ment, argued that Shakspere took no part 
in the composition of The True Tragedy. Mr. 
Tyler, on the other hand, maintains that, 
though Shakspere was not one of the original 
authors, the play has come to us in a form more 
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or less modified by him. According to Mr. 
Tyler, the line ‘Oh Tygers hart wrapt in a 
womans hide,” which Greene, in the (rcats- 
worth of Wit, parodied by the change of 
“womans” into ‘‘ Players,” was written by 
Shakspere, who, acting under instructions, had 
undertaken to make certain changes and modi- 
fications in the play—a proceeding which drew 
upon him the wrath of Greene and caused the 
latter to describe Sbhakspere as a ‘‘ Johannes- 
fac-totum,” or ‘‘ Jack-of-all-trades.”. From a 
comparison of Greene’s (roatsworth with 
Chettle’s Kind Ilarts Dreame, Mr. Tyler makes 
some new suggestions with respect to the 
relations between Shakspere and Marlowe. 
That there should be some inequalities in the 
execution both of the texts and the Intro- 
ductions was inevitable; but, nevertheless, the 
series reflects much credit on Dr. Furnivall, on 
Messrs. Griggs and Praetorius, the photo- 
lithographers, and on Mr, Quaritch, who has 
furnished the funds which have rendered the 
completion of the undertaking possible. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Davpet, Alph. Robert Helmont. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50c¢. 

DENKMAELER, antike. Hrsg. v. k. deutschen Archiiolog. 
Institut. 1. Bd. 5. Hft. Berlin: Reimer. 40 M. 

D’Havssonvitie, le Comte. Madame de la Fayette. Paris: 
Hachette. 2 fr. 

Firstenav, H. Das Grundrecht der Religionsfreiheit nach 
seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung u. heutigen Geltung 
in Deutschland. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 7 M. 
20 Pf. 

Gésscey, C. Rousseau u. Basedow. Burg: Hopfer. 2M. 


Heyaiet, Fr. Les campagnes d’un paysagiste. Paris: 
Renouard. 10 fr. 

JoigNEavx, P. Souvenirs historiques. T. 1. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 3 fr. 50c. 

Lauter, M. er ist Rembrandt! Grundlagen zu e. 
Neubau der holliind. Kunstgeschichte. Breslau: 
Kern. 11M 

THEOLOGY. 


Bacumann, J. Priiparation u. Commentar zum Deutero- 


Jesaja. 2. Hft. Jesaja Kap. 49—58. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Priiparationen zu den kleinen Propheten. 5. Hit. 
Jona u. Haggai. 80 Pf. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 
Kiorrrer, A. Der Brief an die Epheser, eriiiutert. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 4M. 40 Pf. 
HISTORY. 
Avyray, L. Les Registres de Grégoire IX. Fase. II. 


Paris: Thorin. 10 fr. 20c¢. 
Banurpt, W. Geschichte der Reformation der Stadt Han- 


nover. Hannover: Hahn. 2M. 40 Pf. 
Briocu, G. Studi di storia antica. Fase. I. Rome: 
scher. 6 fr. 
Bopemany, E. Aus den Briefen der Herzogin Elisabeth 


Charlotte v. Orléans an die Kurfiirstin Sophie vy. Han- 
nover. Hannover: Hahn. 20M. 

Conrat, M. Geschichte der Quellen u. Literatur d. rimischen 
Rechts im friiheren Mittelalter, 1. Bd. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 4M. 

Covrey, le Marquis de. L’Espagne aprés la paix d’Utrecht, 
1713-1715. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50 c. 

E.tz, J. van der. Aus Luxemburgs Vergangenheit u. 
Gegenwart. Historisch-polit. Studien. Trier: Lintz. 
2M. 40 Pf. 

Hors, P. Die Denkwiirdigkeiten Schiih Tahmiisp’s d. 
Ersten vy. Persien (1515—1576), iibers. u. s. w. Strass- 

burg: Triibner. 3M. 

Jircexs, O. Geschichte der Stadt Liineburg. Hannover: 
Hahn. 3M. 

Lixcxr, A. Forschungen zur alten Geschichte. 1. Hft. 
"ee der Kambyses-Frage. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 


Maac, R. Die Freigrafsch. Burgund u. ihre Beziehungen 
zu der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft vom Tode 
Karls d. Kiihnen bis zum Frieden v. Nymwegen (1477— 
1678). Ziirich: Hohr. 5M. 

Scuvitness, O. Der Prozess d. 
Chr. Frauenfeld: Huber. 2M. 

Skatgovsky, C. Les Ministres des finances de la Russie, 
1802—1890. Traduit du russe par P. de Nevsky. Paris: 


_ Rabirius yom J. 63 v. 


Guillaumin. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 
—— QO. Scritti di storia e critica. Rome: Loescher. 
5 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Boyxer, R. Grundriss der Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
_ Haussiiugethiere. Berlin: Parey. 8 M. 
Canez et Davvitii. Annuaire géologique universel. Tome 
6, 1889. Paris: Rue de Tournon, 15. rr. 
Exyrr, 8. Die Physiologie der facettirten Augen vy. Krebsen 


u. Insecten. ien: Deuticke. 14M. 
Friix, J. u. H. Lenk. Beitriige zur Geologie u. Palac- 
ontologie der Republik Mexico. 3. Thl. Stuttgart: 


Schweizerbart. 20M. 
Pieske, Th. Ornithographia rossica. 2. B. 4. Lfg. 
___Rohrsiinger (Acrocephalus). Leipzig: Voss. 7 M. 15 Pf. 
Smurotn, H. Die Nacktschnecken der portugiesisch- 

azorischen Fauna in ihrem Verhiiltniss zu denen der 

paliiarktischen Region iiberhaupt. Leipzig: Engel- 


mann, 15M, 








PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
Becusr, F. Zum 10. Buch G. Quintilian. Leipzig: Fock. 
1M. 20 


Brau, L. Masoretische Untersuchgn. Strassburg: Triibner. 
2M 


Buettner, H. Studien zu dem Roman de Renart u. dem 
inhart Fuchs. 1. u. 2. Hft. Strassburg: Triibner. 

7 M. 50 Pf. 

Mv«ica, P. de. Gramaitica del Castellano antiguo. 1. parte. 
Fon¢tica. Berlin: Heinrich. 2M. 

Pav, C. Altitalische Forschungen. 3. Bd. Die Veneter 
u. ihre Schriftdenkmiiler. as: Barth. 40M. 

Scuieicuer, A.W. Afrikanische Petrefakten. Ein Versuch, 
die grammat. Bildgn. u. Formwurzeln der afrikan. 
Sprachen durch Sprachvergleichg. festzustellen. Berlin: 
Frihlich, 3M. 

Travupe, L. O Roma nobilis. Philologische Untersuchgn. 
aus dem Mittelalter. Miinchen: Franz. 4 M. 

Vixson, J. Essai d’une bibliographie de la langue basque. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 30 fr. 

Weumann, M. De Sore particulae usu Herodoteo, Thucy- 
dideo, Xenophonteo. Strassburg: Triibner. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Zevyer, R. ortschatz d. sogen. Kentischen Psalters. 
1. Stiick. Gera: Nuzel. 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LITHUANIAN BIBLE OF 1660, 
Oxford: May 7, 1891. 


That the so-called Chylinsky Bible contained 
also the Gospels is evident from Adelung’s 
Mithridutes (II., p. 709), where he, or the late 
Prof. Vater, says that the Lord’s Prayer which 
they give from an old altar at Vilno did not 
contain the doxology, which is therefore 
supplied by them from the 1660 London 
Bille : itis as follows: Nes tawoira Karali/ste, 
ir Galijbe, ir Sslowe, ant Amsjiu. Amen. 

However, the date of 1660 seems more than 
doubtful. In the first instance, W. Crowe in his 
Elenchus Scriptorum, &e. (1672, p. 22), does not 
mention any date. He says: “ Bibl. 8. Lingua 
Lithuanic a Samuele Boguslao Chylinski, 
Lithuanico, trad. nescio an edita.”” On the 
margin, ‘‘Obiit hic in Anglia, 1668.” On the 
other hand, the following entries in Kennet’s 
Register and Chronicle Ecclesiastical and Civil 
(vol. i., London, 1727)—pointed out to me by 
my friends Mr. F. Madan and the Rev. W. D. 
Macray—do not admit 1660 as the date of the 
issue of Chylinski’s translation. We read on 
folio 697 as follows: 

‘* Whitehall, May 21, 1662. In Council, upon 
hearing the Business between the Delegate of 
Lithuania and Chilnisky, who hath begun a Transla- 
tion of the Bible in the Lithuanian language : It was 
ordered that Chilnisky should speedily send over a 
copy of all that ke hath printed (being to the End 
of the Psalms) and all that part he hath written 
fair, to be viewed and corrected by the Churches, 
and so be returned to be printed. Also that the 
said Chilnisky should speedily transcribe the rest, 
and so from Time to Time send it over to the 
Churches to be corrected by them, and to do it 
within five or six Months at the farthest, and to 
have four Pounds the Month for his Entertainment 
in the mean Time: and Mr. Fenn the Treasurer of 
Lithuania, to pay six Pounds to Mr. Nathaniel 
Adams, at the desire of the Delegate.’’ 

Again, on p. 707 we find the following: 

‘* Friday, June 6, Whitehall, Council-Board. Upon 
the several Petitions of Samuel Rogislaus Chylinsky, 
the Translator of the Lithuanian Bible, and Evan 
Tyler Printer of the same: Ordered, that the 
Treasurers appointed for the Lithuanian Collection 
to pay to Evan Tyler, Printer of the said Bible, 
761. 1s. 4d.”’ 

Consequently, the Lithuanian Bible was printed 
at Edinburgh, where Tyler worked and was in 
1662 not printed further than the Psalms. 

Dr. O. von Gebhardt, of the Royal Berlin 
Library, drew my attention to Wislocki’s 
Przewodnik Bibliograficzny (1886-8, p. 159), 
where it is stated that the so-called Chylinski 
Bible exists in the library of the Marienstifts- 
Gymnasium at Stettin. The book has no 
title-page; on the fly-leaf, however, the 


following MS. note is to be found written by | 


a former owner, Andreas Miiller : 


** Biblia Lithuanica | Coepta quidem... | Londini 
166. | sed | preveniente morte Autoris Samuel | 





Bohuslai Chylinski a. 1688 [1668] non absoluta 
. . . Andreae Miilleri Greiffenhagii 1684.’’ 

This Bible consists of 383 ff. (but ff. 337-368 are 
missing), and extends to Job, chap. 6. In his 
Oratio Dominica, edited posthumously by 
Sebastian Gottfried Stark in 1703 (Berlin, 4to, 
p- 56), Miiller has also the reference on the 
margin as follows: ‘‘ Auctor. Wilk. n. 35. Conf. 
Bibl. Lituan. Lond. 1660,” evidently copied 
from Ludeken, who scems to be the originator 
of the date 1660, which was probably copied 
by Le Long, and thus became a /wit accompli. 

Therefore, the Bible which Jécher sawat Vilno 
and that of Stettin are both incomplete, and 
have not the New Testament. It is to be hoped 
that the copy which Adelung-Vater had at 
their disposal will turn up at Halle in the 
Waisenhaus Library. The compiler of the 
Oratio Dominica, B. Motte (London, 1700) 
(AcADEMY, No. 989, p. 370), evidently never 
saw the Lithuanian Bible of London, 1660, which 
does not exist, and took his date only from 
hearsay, for the prospectus of the book appeared 
in 1659. An autograph letter of Chylinsky 
written in Latin, dated February 7, 1659, 
addressed to Prof. Henry Wilkinson at the 
University of Oxford, in which he asks for some 
help, exists in MS. Tanner, 51 (fol. 40) in the 
Bodleian Library. 

From this Tanner MS. I hope soon to give 
further information respecting the attempted 
completion of the work. 

A. NEUBAUER. 

P.S.—Mr. Naaké’s interesting letter confirms 


my statement, but Adelung’s doxology still 
remains a riddle. 








SIR THOMAS MORE’S TREATMENT OF HERETICS, 
London: May 11, 1891. 
My best acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
James Gairdner for the very prompt tender 
of his assistance to get Sir Thomas More and 
myself 
** Powers 
Eternal; such names mingled !”’ 


out of our difficulties. 

I fear that Mr. Gairdner’s gamekeeper would 
be taken seriously, as I take More, and perhaps 
be as little surprised as offended—considering 
what comparative sentences for interference 
with game and mankind—the feathered creation 
and the two-legged animals differentiated by 
absence of feathers—he may have greeted 
approvingly from the bench at quarter 
sessions. 

Shakspere in his play of ‘“‘Henry VIII.” 
shows More as Chancellor quite ready to fall in 
with a plot for the committal of Cranmer to the 
Tower and its natural consequences. The 
original second title of the play was ‘ All is 
true”; and having found it in other respects 
the only trustworthy history of the reign, I 
cannot consent to do injustice to the poet out 
of tenderness even to a character, in many 
respects so admirable, as More. How far 
More, who admittedly ‘‘ hated heresy with all 
his soul,” was likely in doing ‘his utmost to 
suppress it” to restrict himself ‘‘to means 
strictly humane” has to be considered ; and it 
is here I find myself bewildered, in conjunction 
with words of his own, to this effect : 


‘* Assoon as Tewkesbury heard that, he went 
from it again by-and-by, and that so far that 
finally he would not agree that before the day of 
doom there were either any saint in heaven or soul 
in purgatory or in hell either. Nor the right faith 
in the Sacrament would he not confess in nowise. 
For which things, and divers other horrible 
heresies, he was delivered at last unto secular hands 
and burned ; as there was never wretch, I ween, 
better worthy.’’—Sir Thomas More’s Works, p. 348, 
ed. 1557, 
W. Wartkiss Lioyp, 
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THE ANNEXED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Brighton: May 6, 1891. 

In the AcApEMy of March 7 (p. 251) 
there is a paragraph on the publication, by the 
Queen’s printers, of a facsimile of the original 
or ‘* Annexed Book” of Common Prayer by a 
photographic process. 
man that can speak of this interesting book 
from nearly forty years intimate acquaintance 
with it, I trust you will permit me to correct 
two or three errors and misstatements that 
appear in your account and that have been per- 
petuated in other papers likely to mislead the 

mblic. 

I deny that it has ever been lost or missing 
in the strict sense of the words. We have it 
recorded as perfectly safe in the early part of 
this century, as proved by a starred note in 
Rufthead’s folio edition of the Statutes (pub- 
lished, I think, in the year 1819 or 1820), 
occurring at the bottom of the page on which 
the Act of Uniformity (13 and 14 Car. IT.) is 
set out. I saw it for the first time in 1844; it 
was shown to me by my superior officer, and he 
spoke of it as being quite familiar to him for 
some years previously, From 1844 to 1849 I 
saw it on at least eight or ten occasions. After 
that it was missing for nearly two years (and 
was eventually discovered and restored to light 
by myself), from being dropped over and 
wedged at the back of a high wooden press in 
the Jewel Tower about the year 1851 or 1852. 
I was about to restore it and join it to the Act 
as it originally had been; but I was directed to 
hand it to the Clerk of the Parliaments, who, 
after retaining it for some years, returned it to 
me in 1863, In 1864 the Acts were moved from 
the Jewel Tower to the Victoria Tower, under 
my personal direction and superintendence, 
when I again tied the Book and Act together 
and placed them in numerical order; No. 4, 
I believe, among the Acts of 13 and 14 Car. 
Il. This arrangement only lasted a few 
months, when the Clerk of the Parliaments— 
in direct opposition to the Chief Clerk’s strongly 
expressed opinion and wishes—ordered it to be 
handed to the Librarian, and in his custody it 
still remains. 

In expressing my opinion I am sure it will be 
supported by all of those most competent to 
judge rightly; it is that the ‘‘ Annexed Book ” 
and the Act should at once be restored to their 
original positions, in which no doubt they were 
when the Act received the Royal Assent, and 
thus in future all chance of it being lost a 
second time will be avoided. 

A Rerirep Crvit Servant. 


Our correspondent’s name, which he has 
privately communicated to us, is sufficient 
evidence of his good faith. We may, however, 
remark that the statement in the ACADEMY was 
carefully worded: ‘it was at one time thought 
that the Book was lost.” In the Preface of the 
publishers to the facsimile it is stated that 


‘The Annexed Book had been supposed to have 
been lost since the year 1819; it was, however, 
discovered in 1867. It had been preserved among 
the originals of the Acts of Parliament, which in- 
cluded the Act of Uniformity itself, but had been 
detached from the Act. When the Book was 
found it was placed, and has since remained, in the 
custody of the Librarian of the House of Lords.’’ 


In a preliminary Prospectus, issued by the 
publishers, the vicissitudes of the Book are thus 


given, “chiefly taken from James Parker's | 


Introduction to the Revisions of the Dook of 
Common Prayer.” 

‘*Some time after the year 1819 it appears to have 
been detached from the Act by a clergyman, who, 
for greater convenience of collation or perusal, cut 
the strings which bound the two together. For 
many years afterwards it seems to have been kept 
in the same press as the Act of Uniformity, but in 


As I am the only living | 


a different compartment of the press. In about the 
year 1840 or 1841, a gentleman applied to inspect 
the book, with the object of ascertaining the exact 
terms of the Fifth of November Service; and on 
| search being made by the official having charge of 
| Acts under the Clerk of the Parliaments, it was 
reported that the Book was not to be found. In 
1867 the late Dean Stanley was anxious to ascertain 
| for himself the truth of the statement which he 
| had heard for many years, viz., that the book 
| was lost, and that, therefore, although the Sealed 
| Books which were copied from it had sufficient 
legal authority given to them by the Act, yet the 
| authentic original was no longer accessible. It 
| appeared, however, that the Book had remained in 
the Jewel Tower until 1864, when, during tke re- 
| moval of the Acts, it was, with other volumes of 
MSS., minutes, &e., handed over to the Chief 
Clerk, who locked it up in a closet in his room in 
the Palace of Westminster, and since that time it 
has been most jealously guarded.’’ 
Ep, ACADEMY, 














DARWIN’S WORKS IN AMERICA, 
New York : May 1, 1991. 

In the AcADEMY of April 4, under the head- 
ing of “Current Literature,’ we notice the 
following sentence: “It was otherwise with 
Darwin, not one of whose works, we believe, 
has ever been reprinted in America,” You 
will pardon us if we express some surprise at 
this statement, inasmuch as we have been the 
authorised American publishers of Darwin’s 
works since 1860. We have published, we 
believe, all his works; and we are happy to 
say that from every point of view the results 
have been gratifying to the author and to our- 


selves. 
D. ArrLeTon & Co, 


We are surprised to find the warmth of 
feeling that has been aroused in the United 
States by our innocent expression of what seems 
to be an erroneous belief. Even the usually 
courteous Nation (April 23) brands it as ‘the 
most amazing piece of literary news [sic] that 
we remember since ’”’—never mind what. 

The simple truth is we wrote from recollec- 
tion of a letter (in the 7'imes *) affirming that 
Darwin’s Oriyin of Species had never been re- 
printed in the United States, and that all the 
American editions of that work had been issued 
from English plates. So far as we know, that 
allegation was not traversed at the time; nor 
has any of our censors expressly denied it now. 
Its truth would be consistent with what 
Messrs. Appleton write. But we are quite 
willing to admit that we were wrong, and more 
particularly wrong in extending owr belicf 
(without any justification) to all of Darwin’s 
works. Nothing was further from our inten- 
tion than to cast any imputation upon Darwin’s 
authorised American publishers; nor can we 
yet see how our words (quoted above) are 
capable of conveying any such imputation. 

On turning to the article ‘‘ Darwinism” in 
the Eueyclopacdia Americana (vol. ii., no date, 
but copyrighted in 1884) we find it stated that 
‘numerous American cditions [of The Origin 
of Species} had appeared before 1870” ; while 
the references in that article are always made 
to ‘‘Am. ed.,”” which we assume to be that of 
Messis. Appleton. Unfortunately, we are 
unable to compare the pages cited with the 
earlier English editions; they do not agree 
with the sixth and final edition (1872). In his 
Preface to that edition Darwin wrote: ‘ The 
second American edition was from the English 
second, with « few of the additions given in 
the third.”’ It would seem, therefore, that this, 
in part at least, must have been set up afresh 
in the United States. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Sunpay, May 17, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘ Liberty and Legisla. 
lation,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Turspay, May 19,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “‘ Four Periods 
of Stage History, I., Betterton,” by Mr. W. Arch 


. Archer. 
Wepvyespay, May 20, 8 p.m. Microscopical : ‘* Tiluminating 


Apparatus,” by Mr. E. M. Nelson; “A New Cysticerus 
and the Taenia produced from it,” by Mr. T. B. iter, 
Tuunspay, May 21, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“ The 
Orchestra considered in connexion with the Development 
+ of the Overture,” I., by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
8p.m. Chemical. 
8p.m. Electrical Engineers. 
Fripay, May 22,4p.m. Botanic: ‘The Story of Plant-Life 
on the Globe,” II., by Mr. W. Carruthers. 
9pm. Royal Institution: ‘The Molecular Procesg 
in Magnetic Induction,” by Prof. J. A. Ewing. 
Sativrpay, May 23, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** The Arti- 
ficial Production of Cold,” Il., by Mr. H. G. Harris. 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: Fortnightly General Meeting, 


SCIENCE. 


The Nemean Odes of Pindar, With Intro- 
duction and Commentary by J. B. Bury, 
(Macmillan. ) 

Ir is a little surprising to hear, on unim- 

peachable authority, that there has been only 

| one complete English commentary—that of 
Dr. Fennell—on Pindar since Donaldson’s 
edition. Mr. Bury, intending apparently 
| (see Pref., p. vi.) a complete edition, has 

/begun upon the comparatively unfamiliar 

| Nemeans; thence he intends to pass on to 

the Isthmians, and finally, if life and op- 
| portunity allow, to revert to the Olympian 
| and Pythian Odes. In this great task—for 
the greatness of a task lies in its difficulty 
rather than in its length—he has “ great 
allies’: to wit, a strong enthusiasm for his 
original, considerable ingenuity in emenda- 
tion, and a remarkably vigorous and poetical 
style in translation. Enthusiasm, ingenuity, 
and style—when combined with a consider- 

able reputation for scholarship—form a 

good outfit, even if scme of the defects of 

these high qualities are present. ‘To us Mr. 

Bury appears at times too dogmatic: some- 

what onesided in his estimate of Pindar’s 

genius as exclusively bright, exultant, ever 
youthful ; somewhat too much inclined to 
invent new horizons for words, to find clues 
and cues almost such as Mr. Donnelly might 
think into Shakspere, to translate every 
other paragraph for the joy of being able to 
do it well. None the less, he has written 

a most enjoyable and interesting com- 

mentary, and nearly succeeds in giving to 

the Nemean Odes the sort of glory which 
common opinion has denied to them, in 
comparison with the Olympians and the 

Pythians. 

Of the first point—Mr. Bury’s estimate 
of the gladness of Pindar’s genius—the 
following extract, full of florid eloquence, 
from the Introduction (pp. xXxi.-ii.), may 
serve as an illustration :— 

‘* Pindar might be described as the poet of the 

‘ pride of life.’ He consorted continually with 

the great of the earth, he moved among the 

strong and the beautiful, where none was ‘ sick 
or sorry,’ he derived his inspiration from 
success, being himself too intellectually success- 
ful in realising his desire of perfection, King- 
dom and victory, nobility and wealth, strength 
and comely limbs, é)Aaia and e¢poo%vn, inherit 
his palaces of music. The impression left on 
the mind, after reading the Odes of Victory, 
is that ‘ Lo, the kings of the earth are gathered 
and gone by together.’ .. . A divinity 
crowned with flowers is a happy image for the 
spirit which presided over ‘ the delightful things 
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tion. By the shores of the midland sea, not 
yet ‘dolorous,’ were raised, under a really 
benignant breath, palaces of music, shining afar, 
and statues of ivory and gold. Haggard for- 
lorn faces, wizened forms did not haunt the 
soul, nor were there any yearnings to heaven- 
ward, Grace, which maketh the ways of men 
soft, being arbitress then with undivided right, 
and ‘crowned with flowers’ in those bright 
pagan borders. The spirit of man, bland but 
without effeminacy, dwelling, as it were, in a 
strong and beautiful body, had no thought of 
the faintness of old age, no foreboding of a day 
when it should leave the broken shell, naked, 
stark, pallid—as the Roman Emperor conceived 
the soul sundered from the body—and be swept 
along dreary ways into wild places and ‘ devious 
coverts of dismay.’ .... Pindar may well 
interest us as the most characteristic poet of 
that fortunate spirit.” 

This is not, we venture to say, the view of 
Pindar that any one would take from 
reading him, who was not strongly predis- 
posed to take it. There is, of course, 
‘pride of life,” there are “kings of the 
earth,” in abundance, in Pindar: but no 
sadness? no sorrow? no thought of the 
faintness of oldage? Passage after passage 
rises to the mind to protest against Mr. 
Bury’s estimate, which is as true, or as 
little true, as it would be of Sophocles or 
Aeschylus. We need not go back to the 
Olympians or the Pythians for an illus- 
tration ; here, in the XIth Nemean, is proof 
enough (p. 222)— 

ei 5é Tis DAB Exwv moppa mepauetoera kAAwv, 

év 7’ aeOAnow apirtetwy émédetev Biav - 

Gard peuvdoOw wepiaTéAAwY MEAN 

kal TeAcurav amdvtwr yay emFeroducvos. 

Is there no skull at the Pindaric banquet 
there? Mr. Bury sees enthusiastically, but 
partially : he “‘averts his ken from half of 
human fate’; but Pindar does not. 

On the second point—Mr. Bury’s deter- 
mination to find cue-words and undetected 
guides in the text—it would be necessary to 
quote many pages of his Introduction, many 
passages from his Commentary. There is no 
denying the extreme ingenuity with which 
he works out his theories; the difficulty in 
accepting them is partly that one can with 
difficulty believe Pindar to have been so 
methodical in thought as the theories imply. 
‘* He elaborated,” says Mr. Bury, ‘‘ his poems 
to such a point that every phrase was cal- 
culated, and no word was admitted that did 
not ‘tell’ in the total effect.” Of this 
proposition Mr. Bury is peremptorily certain ; 
yet it is one where not only does certainty 
walk in a vain shadow, but the general 
judgment, we imagine, of those who have 
read Pindar will be against him. But, as a 
specimen of Mr. Bury’s turn for emendation, 
nothing will do better than his dealing 
with Ol. vi., 1. 83 (Introd. p. xvii.). The 
famous 

ddtav Exw tw’ em yAdoog axdvas Avyupas, 


in the context in which it occurs certainly 
presents very harsh features. Now see how 
imaginatively Mr. Bury clears it all up. 


** A little consideration will show what word 
originally held the place usurped by éxdévas. 
From éx@ éxi yAdaogit is evident that the writer 
had in his mind the proverbial Bods én yAdsog, 
signifying silence; and as his meaning clearly 
is ‘I cannot be silent touching Metopa,’ we 
must infer that for the ox of muteness he sub- 
stituted a singing creature, a bird. And to be 


really suitable to the context, to harmonise 
with the presence of the sea and the rivers, the 
voice of a sea bird was required. ‘ On my tongue 
TI have (not an ox but)a certain faucy of a vocal 
seabird,’ &c. And this, I believe, was what 
Pindar wrote: 
Sdtav Exw tw’ em) yAwrog 'Axvdvos Avyupas 

The seabird that he chose was a kingfisher. 
And the idea is more than a mere metaphor ; 
for the seabird, as it were, flies seaward and 
draws the minstrel after it to the ‘ deep thunder- 
ing’ ocean from the waters of Metopa and the 
Stymphalian lake, in Arcadia, thus symbolising 
the passage from Stymphalus to Syracuse, from 
home to home (of«o@ev ofcade), Nor is the 
imagery mixed; for not the bird, but the 
imagination thereof, is said to be él yAdaoq.”’ 

It is very ingenious; but most of us will 
refuse to hear the voice of the charmer, and 
will adopt the simpler view of Prof. Jebb, 
here courageously appended in a_ note. 
Similar ingenuity is constantly exhibited, 
e.g. in the conjecture (Vem. i. 66) of rocey, 
Aeolic for zicew, instead of do7er ; in Vem. 
iii, 1. 82, that xpayéra, besides its proper 
meaning, suggests also the rapacious birds 
of Akragas, which still appear on its coins : 
again, in the last line of Nem. i. (where the 
best MSS. read dspnor), the conjecture of 
Bergk, crafpdv, is defended as being a 
felicitous final suggestion or reproduction of 
the opening words—dprverya cenvov being 
echoed by cenvdv crafudv. But this seems 
fanciful in the highest degree. If dor 
really produced any difficulty, these guesses 
might be worth considering; but the sole 
objection to dduor being the occurrence of 
dépace in the previous line, it is hard to see 
why MS. authority should yield to ingenious 
theories of echoes. Again, in Vem. iii., 
ll. 18 and 53 are dealt with on the same 
principle, and a fantastical over-meaning 
given to Neueu. More, perhaps, may be said 
for the conjecture oivas, ventured by Mr. 
Bury in Vem. viii., 1.40. But, on the whole, 
we should say that Mr. Bury is better at 
making a plausible conjecture than at 
justifying it or proving its necessity; as an 
example see his note on Nem. x., 1. 84, 
alros. 

Notwithstanding these defects, Mr. Bury 
has written a fascinating commentary; and his 
versions, as we have said, are always spirited 
and often excellent, though perhaps more 
numerous than is necessary. His quotations 
are not always quite accurate; ¢.g., in the 
note on dyAacdxuAror (Nem. iii., 1. 56, p. 56), 
the citation from Mr. Swinburne is incorrect, 
for “bosom” read ‘breast”; and the 
punctuation (p. 69) of the version given of 
Nem. iv., ll. 15-22, seems defective. 

EK. D. A. Morsarav. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME NOTES ON GODEFROY’S OLD-FRENCIL 
DICTIONARY, 


; Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

N.B.—The dagger (+) indicates that the 
word, word-form, or phrase, is not in Gode- 
froy’s Dictionary. (See AcADEMy, April 11, 
p. 350.) 

t+ Calketrappe, katk., sf. Caltrop, snare (mod. 
chaussetrape) : 
‘* Auxint le maufee par ses cautieles nous mene de 





pecché en pecch¢, tant ge il nous eit en sa calke- 








trappe encombré e des cordez de nos pecchez 
demeyne enlacez.”’ 

Contes Moral. de Nicole Bozon (ed. 'Toulmin Smith 
et P. Meyer), p. 185. 


** Quaunt le venour est aperceti de un cierf grasse 
e fort . . . espye on sol haunt seit a soi recet, 
on le cierf se soleit reposer, e la va mettre prive- 
ment un kalketrappe, e la coevere.”’ 
Lhid., p. 182. 

“‘Nostre Seignur . . . quant le deable nous ad 
guilec en sa kalketrappe menec, si nous voloms a 
lui crier e de sa merci lui prier, de la corde nous 
delivere.’’-—Jbid., p. 186. 

Tt Camaile, sm. Camel, old form of chameau : 
**Vous escowez les wibetez e transglutez le 
camaile.’’—Jvid., p. 34. 


Campenole, sf. Bell; add t Campernole : 

‘* Nous mettrons un campernole entour son col .. . 
e par ceo seroms de sa venue garniz.”’ 
Ibid., p. 145. 

t Curfouks, Quarf., sm. Cross-roads, the English 
“Carfax”? (see Vew Eng. Dirt., s.v.), Mod. Fr. 
carrefour : 

“‘Deus compaignoiis estoient jadis, le un fol, 
l'autre sage, tai ge vyndrent un jour al carfonke 
de une veie.,.. Ces deus compaignoiis soiit 
cors e alme; le quarfouke de la veie si est frankes 
arbitrement a prendre bien od mal.’’ 

Ibid., pp. 51, 52. 

Carinesing AAA F Quermesis (Arab. karmesi), sm. 

crimson dye, crimson cloth : 
‘* En Baudas se labourent de moult de facons de 
draps de soie et a or; ce sont nasich et nac et 
quermesis et de mains autres draps de moult belle 
facon.’”’ 

Le Livre de Marco Polo (ed. M. G. Pauthier), 
chap. xxiv. 

Cester, vn. To stumble; add example from Nicole 
Bozon, p. 151: 

**Jeo vy un homme porter furmage prés de un 
fontaigne, c le homme cesta, e un furmage lui 
eschapa e chey en la fofitaigne.’’ 


1. Chacier, va. To drive away; add ft Chaisicr : 
** Hai me vos ke tant vos travilliez 
C’aie marit, et de ci me chaisiez.’’ 
Altfranz. Rom. und Past. (ed. Bartsch), p. 12. 


Chicnaille, sf. Rabble, low people ; add t Henaitle: 
** Por ce est fols qui ne s’i garde, 
Quant il sent que mort le travaille, 
Qui trop se fie en la kenaille 
Del suen garder.”’ 
Guillaume le Maréchal (printed by P. Meyer in 
Romania, Tom. xi., p. 66). 


t+ Chiton, sm. Paul Meyer suggests that this 
word is derived from English chit, with the sense 
of young animal. It perhaps is intended to repre- 
sent the English hitter, the Anglo-Norman text in 
which it occurs being full of similar words borrowed 
from the Euglish : 

“**De ceux qu’avés nomee ne ay qe feare tant ne 

quant, qar le beof est trop hurtait e le chival trop 

regiwant et le leverer trop rechinalt, més jeo moy 
prent al sienget e al chiton et al cheveret.’ Auxint 
font les grauntz seignours . . . touz se apuent ja 
al chitoh, as foux qe suent lur folie e lur volentee, 
eal sengeot ge lur fet bien rire de vanité, e al 
cheverot ye soit allicz a eux par parentee.”’ 

Contes Moral. de Nicole Bozon (ed. Toulmin Smith 

et P. Meyer), pp. 78, 79. 

Commande, sf. Command, power; add + Con- 
mendie : 
** Bien eust lors sa besongne fornie, 
Tote la terre fust en sa conmendie.’’ 
«lymeri de Narbonne (ed. Louis Demaison), vv. 

107, 108. 

Commant, sm. Command, will; add phrase 

t venir a commant a (impers.), ‘‘ to be the will, the 

pleasure of ”’ : 

** * Diex,’ dist il, ‘ Sire, vrais peres omnipotent... 
Secor mon oncle, se toi vient a commant.’ ”’ 
lliscans (ed. Guessard et Montaiglon), vv. 425, 

428. 
t+ Condemner, va. In special sense, to bind, con- 

fine : 

‘** Super lis piez ne pod ester, 
Que toz los at il condemnets.’’ 
Vie de St. Leger, st. xxviii. 
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+ Contrempris, sm. Offensive ally, confederate : 
** Molt volt saveir 
E molt volt en escrit aveir 
Cels qui erent ses contrempris 
Et qu’en eiist les nons apris.”’ 

Guillaume le Marichal (in Romania, Tom. xi., 
p. 65). 

t 3. Copel, cupel, sm. Top; the sense in quota- 
tion below seems to be ‘“* scalp,’’ if corwne here 
mean ‘‘tonsure’’; perhaps the latter refers to 
the archbishop’s mitre, in which case the meaning 





would be simply ‘‘ the top of the mitre” : 
‘* Enz el chief de l’espee grant colp li vait duner, | 

Si que de la corune le cupel enporta, 

E la hure abati e granment entama.”’ 

Garnier de Pont Sainte Maxence : Vie de St. Thomas 
(ed. Hippeau), vv. 5495-7. 


Corn, cor, sm. Add expression cor del ese, mean- 
ing corner (*) or boss (?) of shield : 
‘* Li valles au cor del escu (var. au pié del escu) 
Le prent.’’ 
Perceval le Galleis (ed. Potvin), vv. 1425-6. 


2. Coroneor. Add t Corouner : 
** Et volums ge si nul homme soit trové occys.. . 
qe hom face le Corouner hastivement venir.’’ 
Britton, English Laws (ed. Nichols), § 4. 


t Cout, sm. Whetstone : 
‘* Mynieres de albastre, mynieres de marbre noir 
et blanc, mynieres de coutz (rar. couetz) de 
raseurs.”’ 

Debat des Heraulx d’ Armes de France et d’ Angle- 
terre (ed. Pannier), p. 36. 


Cruel, adj, Add + Cruyer: 
** Li tres cruyeres porseueres fut subitement muez 
en tres feaule pricheor. . . . En ses mains furent 
atroveies les lettres de sa tres cruyer legacion.’’ 
Quatre Livres des Rois, avee Choix de Sermons de 
Saint Bernard (ed. Le Roux de Lincy), pp. 554-555. 


t Culcheiir. In the phrase wre culcheiir, bedtime : 

- = anceis qne venist dreit ure culcheiir (va. ure 
ec.), 

Li vint tele novele dunt il out grant honur.’’ 

Chronique de Jordan Fantosme (ed. Francisque- 
Michel), vv. 1954-5. 

In the Roman de Brut a similar phrase occurs, 
which is printed by I.e Roux de Lincy as under: 

** A nuit, fait-il, 4 cele ore 
Que l'on apele colce ore’’ (vv. 385-6). 
It would probably be more correct to print ore. . . 
colceore, the phrase being apparently identical with 
the ure culcheiir of Fantosme. The awkward rime 
ore-ore (both times in the same sense) would in this 
way be obviated. 
PAGET TOYNBEE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Philosophical Society of Berlin offers a 
prize of 1000 marks (£50) for the best essay on 
the relation of philosophy to the empirical science 
of nature. The essays may be written in 
German, French, English, or Latin, and must 
be sent in before April 1, 1893. 


THE late M. Cahours has bequeathed to the 
Académie des Sciences, of which he was himself 
a member, the sum of 100,000 frances (£4000) for 
the following purpose : 





! 
“TI desire that the interest of this sum may be 
distributed every year by way of encouragement 
anong young men who have made themselves | 
known by some interesting works, and more 
articularly by chemical researches. I express 
urther the formal desire that this choice should | 
fall, so far as possible, on men without fortune | 
not having salaried offices, and who, from the want 
of a sufficient situation, would find themselves 
without the possibiiiiy of following up their 
researches. These pecuniary encouragements 
ought to be given during several years to the same 
young men, if the Commission thinks that their | 
—- have a value which permits such a | 
avour. Nevertheless, in order that the largest | 





number of young workers may participate in the 
I desire that the encouragements may | 


legacy, 


cease when those who have enjoyed them obtain 
sufficiently remunerative positions.’’ 

Our Canine Companions in Health and Disease. 
By J. Woodroffe Hill. (Sonnenschein.) Had 
Mr. Hill not indulged in a preliminary chapter 
on dogs in general, in which a tendency for 
fine writing has proved his bane, this excellent 
book might have been unreservedly commended. 
But what shall be said of such sentences as 
‘those individuals who scoff at devotion, but 
too often hypercriticise it for outward show” 
or of ‘ reasoning actions being reflex, auto- 
matic, emotional, or spontaneous” ¥ Much 
more in the same vein might be quoted, but it 
is pleasanter to pass over the first twenty pages. 
Then it may be affirmed that no lover of dogs 
ought to be without the book. Dogs’ diseases 
and the drugs which form the remedies are 
alphabetically and lucidly treated ; and a second 
part of the book deals with a subject on which 
little is known save by experts, viz., the exact 
list of good points which each kind of dog 
should possess, and the number of marks 
assigned to each at dog-shows. All this is 
concisely and carefully handled, together with 
a useful appendix on dog-law. The author 
pours contempt upon the use of the muzzle. 
Of whatever description this may be, he deems 
it ‘an instrument of torture, and its application 
is only excusable under the most exceptional 
circumstances.” The practice of giving dogs 
arsenic to get them into condition he absolutely 
condemns. By an amusing Americanism, he 
speaks of dogs, and not their teeth, as 
** canines.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 
Axtstotetian Socrery.—(Jlonday, May 4.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopeson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by the Rev. H. Rashdall 
on ‘‘ The Principle of Authority in its relation to 
Ethics.’’ The paper started with a criticism of 
Rational Utilitarianism as expounded in Prof. 
Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. Accepting his three 
axioms of Prudence, Rational Benevolence, and 
Equity, the reader dissented from his hedonistic 
interpretation of Ultimate Good. Even on Prof. 
Sidgwick’s own premisses Benevolence ought to be 
included in the conception of the Good which it is 
right to promote for others; but there are other 
elements must be recognised in the supreme 
eVdamovia if Utilitarianism is to be reconciled 
with the parts of our moral conscientiousness, ¢.7., 
Truth and Purity. This modification of the 
utilitarian criterion involves practically the ad- 
mission of intuitions though not as to the morality 
of particular arts, but as to the value of ultimate 
ends. But these intuitions are not equally strong 
in all persons, and in some are very weak or even 
non-existent. The average man takes them on 
authority, though more or less confirmed by his 
own weaker moral intuitions, and few men, even 
the pdéviuo:, are wholly independent of the judg- 
ment of other gpéymo. The authority, how- 
ever, must be accepted on moral grounds. The 
man concludes that the judgments of those whose 
general moral principles and character commend 
themselves to his moral consciousness are likely to 
be right even where his own intuitions are weak or 
defective. This admission supplies a basis for the 
ascription to Jesus Christ of moral authority which 
to those who admit his sinlessness or perfection 
must amount to moral infallibility—an admission 
which by itself approximates to the admission of a 
divine sonship. It also supplies a basis for the 
recognition of an authority, though not an infallible 
authority, in the Church. The value of this 
authority in ethical matters is much higher than 
in pure theology. An ideal Church would be an 
organ for the expression of the highest ethical 
consciousness. No Church has ever been more 
than an approximation to this ideal, but, with all 
reserves, actual Churches have assisted to give 
expression to this diffused Christian consciousness 
by which the received moral code has been largely 
determined.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 





New Suaxspere.—(Friday, May 8.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnrvauuin the chair.—A paper on ‘‘ The 
Character of Hamlet,’’? by Mr. Dorchester, pro- 
fessor of English literature and of political economy 
at Boston University, U.S.A., was read by Mr. R. 
G. Moulton. While Shakspere was at his greatest 
in delineation of character, and of character which 
belonged to our common humanity, in some of 
his dramas, the characters, like a wreath of flowers, 
divided our interest; in others, as in ‘‘ Lear’? and 
‘* Hamlet,’’ the interest centres in one over- 
powering character. A careful analysis of Hamlet's 
character was therefore a first necessity to the 
understanding of the play. The first element 
which went to the making of his character was 
heredity. The powerful nature of his father had 
to be considered, as well as his being of Teutonic 
race, with its exaltations, carousals, corresponding 
fits of depression, and generally melancholic 
temperament. It loves generalisation and specu- 
lation. So Hamlet is always for the essentials; 
Laertes, his contrast, is satislied with appearances. 
Laertes had had no intellectual training; Hamlet 
has to transmute every feeling into thought; he 
cannot rest satisfied in the feeling alone, like 
Romeo. Disinclined to action, he remains the 
student and amateur. This is interesting, because 
we know Shakspere to have thought little of reflec- 
tion unless translated into action; he found his 
type of the perfect man according to Gervinus, in 
the man of action, Henry V. Hamlet, on the other 
hand, was like Amiel, and the source of disturbance 
in his nature was over-reflection, and the want of 
the instant radiation of thought into action. While 
the ordinary view considered Hamlet’s plain duty 
to be the avenging of his father, and his failing to 
do so an evasion of his duty, Prof. Dorchester 
considered that it was his high conscience, loftier 
than that of his fellows, which resisted the mur- 
derous suggestions of the ghost, and, steadfast in 
opposition, combatted his lower carnal nature and 
its cry for blood. Next, we had to consider the 
circumstances of his life; the influence of a great 
sorrow, the absence of even the solace of constant 
employment. Then, the strong carnal nature of 
the man, with his will and intellect in opposition 
to it. What was it that held his lower nature in 
check, and restrained the impulse for vengeance ° 
He was no coward. It was his intellect, and 
conscience, and moral sensibility, which could not 
view the killing of Claudius in the light of a duty. 
Even when he eventually kills him, it is in a 
moment of exasperation. There is little of Hamlet 
in that last scene of slaughter; he is more like 
Laertes when first hearing of his father’s death. In 
his speech to Horatio, Hamlet reveals his ideal of 
character, and this throws light upon his own. 
Fortinbras the strong man, saviour of Denmark, 
fitly closes the play.—In the discussion which 
followed, the chairman felt bound to differ with 
Prof. Dorchester in his view of what Hamlet’s duty 
was in the play. It was not, he held, Hamlet’s 
carnal sense that called to him to kill Claudius, but 
his sense of what was just and right. And the 
question was, was the power that restrained him 
doing this, his intellect, or the weakness of his 
nature? Or was his intellect made an excuse for 
weakness of will? Hamlet shirked his duty con- 
stantly. To murder, as such, he had no objection. 
He sent his companions to death without remorse, 
when he found they were treacherous to him, and 
the death of Polonius was taken as a light matter. 
His intellect only served to furnish excuses for not 
carrying out a task he disliked.—Dr. Bierfreund 
objected to the theory that there was anything 
especially German about Hamlet: this was only an 
instance of the appropriation of that race “who 
had already assigned to themselves Shakspere and 
Thorwaldsen. England only could produce the 
type, because only in England could men afford 
to be idle. Other members who followed mostly 
agreed with the chairman in his view.—Mr. 
Moulton, replying for Prof. Dorchester, whose 
points he agreed with throughout, thought there 
had been a confusion between what was Hamlet’s 
duty and what Hamlet thought to be his duty. In 
moments of passion, we often think that what it 
urges us to is our plain duty. The point of 
the paper was, that Hamlet’s passion suggested 
revenge, his moral nature checked it. It was 
especially noticeable that it is only up to the point 
of the play scene that Hamlet hesitates; from that 
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moment, once his suspicions are confirmed, his 
duty is perfectly clear, and he never hesitated again. 
But from that moment circumstances conspire to 
thwart and hinder him. 


4 


FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II. 


Ir is strange that Mr. Calderon, having, 
with a certain amount of audacity, chosen for 
the subject of a large canvas “St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary’s Great Act of Renunciation,” 
should have treated it with a meanness and 
a timidity which almost render prurient what 
might have been powerfully dramatic. The 
royal saint kneels here, as naked as her mother 
Eve, on the stone steps of the altar, 
and, in the presence of her confessor and 
of certain monks and nuns, renounces all the 
pomps and vanities of this world. But 
the gentle queen is little more than a feebly- 
drawn lay figure, wanting in distinctiveness 
alike of form and of expression ; while nowhere 
is the dramatic situation at all adequately 
expressed. Such a theme demands, indeed, the 
lurid romanticism, the Hugoesque contrasts, 
in which a Jean-Paul Laurens revels. More- 
over, it would appear that Mr. Calderon’s 
conception of the scene rests upon a misappre- 
hension, and that Hungary’s queen by no 
means played the Lady Godiva, but merely, 
while performing her act of renunciation, put 
off her outer and more splendid garments, and 
with them the insignia of royalty. 

It is painful to be compelled to note the very 
notable decadence betrayed by the work of the 
veteran Sir John Gilbert, who, when his 
medium is water-colour, still shows a measure 
of the old skill and of the peculiar conventional 
romanticism which he has inherited from 
Cattermole. His large ‘“‘Don Quixote dis- 
courses upon Arms and Letters” is a complete 
failure, lacking from a technical point of view 
both certainty of execution, colour, and relief, 
and making up for these defects by no genuine 
humour. 

We can find nothing new to say about Mr. 
Gow’s ‘After Langside: Queen Mary’s 
Farewell to Scotland,” one of this painter’s 
usual anecdotic, rather than truly and passion- 
ately romantic performances, remarkable for 
skill of draughtsmanship, in the French rather 
than the English mode, but for no pictorial 
strength or unity of impression. 

Mr. Val. Prinsep has in his page from 
Byzantine history, ‘‘ The Emperor Theophilus 
chooses his Wife, A.D. 829,” done unusually well, 
getting rid of a good deal of that leatheriness 
and opacity which usually disfigures his flesh- 
painting, and producing an ensemble of con- 
siderable brilliancy of aspect, if otherwise of no 
great significance. The costumes of these 
richly-clad damsels assembled in a splendid 
hall adorned with Byzantine gold mosaics, in 
order that the youthful emperor may among 
them make his choice of a consort, do not strike 
us as specially accurate from an archaeological 
point of view; but at any rate their draperies 
make, with the gorgeous vestments of the 
Porphyrogenitus, brilliant and pleasing har- 
monies. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s huge piece of genre 
‘On Strike ” is the melodramatic and almost 
transpontine rendering of an episode suggested 
by the late revolts of the trades unionists. 
A hulking workman of threatening aspect fronts 
the spectator, unmoved by the mute entreaty of 
the wife who clasps him from behind, while 
the white faces of starveling children peep out 
from the half gloomof adoorway. Thesentiment 
is of the class we have often had occasion to 
note in dealing with Mr. Herkomer’s para- 
phrases of popular life; that is, studied, we 








should say, from the theatre, with a view to 
obvious effect, rather than direct from nature, 
with a view to truth. The modelling, too, with 
a superficial appearance of breadth, is of an 
unsatisfactory emptiness too characteristic of 
this popular painter, which makes itself still 
more disagreeably apparent in his numerous 
portraits. 

Though among the many visitors to the 
Academy hot controversy will no doubt rage 
with respect to Mr. J. S. Sargent’s ‘“ La 
Carmencita,”” and some may pronounce it as un- 
lovely as others will find it entrancingly interest- 
ing, there can be little doubt that to the painter 
and the true amateur it will assert itself as 
emphatically the picture of the year, leaving 
its deep impress on the memory as surely 
nothing else does. It is a simple yet passion- 
ate presentinent of a black-haired, audacious 
Spanish dancer, wearing a splendid national 
costume of yellow satin, with a charmingly- 
arranged scarf of the same colour, and a flower of 
pale primrosein herraven-hued locks. The hand- 
some face frankly exhibits the white and red of 
the theatre ; the lips have that painted scarlet 
so attractive to the modern French poets ; the 
lean arm and hand—for one only is seen—is full 
of life; and the little Andalusian feet, though 
in perfect repose, literally bite the ground. 
The execution, if slight, has the masterly 
breadth obtained by a long study of Velasquez, 
in imitation of whom the sloping floor is 
depicted as a grey space without defined limits. 
‘*La Carmencita” is undoubtedly a creation 
sprung from the artificial soil of the expiring 
century, a veritable ‘‘ Fleur du Mal,” such as 
would have delighted Baudelaire himself; but 
it would be impossible to give more spontaneous 
or more passionate expression to a conception 
which, in its mingled strangeness and natural- 
istic truth, expresses the very poetry of modern 
realism. It may be convenient to mention 
here Mr. Sargent’s other contribution, a ‘‘ Por- 
trait of Mrs. M.,” which, if necessarily more 
ordinary than the preceding fantasy in por- 
traiture, has much piquancy and elegance, 
marred to a certain extent, however, by the 
painty quality of the flesh in the neck and 
arms. Hard by hangs—not overwell hung— 
Mr. Fantin-Latour’s sober yet delightful por- 
trait, ‘‘Sonia, Daughter of General Yanovski,”’ 
which, we fancy, is the same that was last year 
extibited at the Salon. It is merely the repre- 
sentation of a young lady, posing simply, in 
ordinary walking-costume; but it exhales a 
perfume of innocence and true ingénuité such as 
modern French art but seldom affords. 

The Newlyn school, in this a fellow-sufferer 
with the foreign artists, has legitimate cause of 
complaint against the hanging committee. 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s large canvas ‘‘ Assist- 
ance’’ is so effectually skied that it would be 
unsafe to give a definite opinion as to its merits ; 
while in not very much better plight is Mr. 
W. H. Y. Titcomb’s ‘Old Sea Dogs,” an 
admirably truthful and sympathetic present- 
ment of three old fishermen enjoying in the 
open air their otinm cum dignitate. This is 
painted in the light, decorative key of grey- 
blue, which is now the rule in French but as 
yet the exception in English, art. It has not 
been possible to deal so unceremoniously with 
the most popular members of the school, Mr. 





Stanhope Forbes and Mr. Frank Bramley. The 
| former has ‘‘ Soldiers and Sailors--the Salvation 
| Army, 1891,” showing on the quay of a fishing- 
town (perhaps Newlyn) a company of Salvation- 
| ists massed together in a close group, and 
|in all naiveté and reverence lifting up 
their voices and playing their uncouth instru- 
ments under the free dome of heaven. All 
composition has been wilfully abjured, and the 
colouring is too heavy and black inits grey- 
ness; but some of the types of these haggard 
and unlovely ‘‘Salvation Lasses’’ are unsur- 





passable in simple pathos, in truth of expres- 
sion and movement. Very similar in technique 
is Mr. Frank Bramley’s ‘‘Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” showing on a stone quay 
or pier, skirting the sea, a sad procession of 
white-clad mourners and singers, some chant- 
ing hymns, others carrying the flower-strewn 
coffin of a little child. Here again simplicity 
is sought for by an avoidance of all artificiality 
of composition, and a commendable reticence is 
observed in the suggestion of the pathetic side 
of the subject. Somehow, however, Mr. 
Bramley appears to have failed to get at the 
root of his subject, perhaps because by an 
avoidance of this same artificial, or rather 
artistic, composition, he has lost the power of 
sufficiently emphasising his main motive. The 
open air effect, the atmospheric envelopment of 
the figures, is admirably given, though at the 
expense of all charm and variety of colour. 
The painters of this school are, as we think, 
unfairly blamed for choosing to employ French 
teehnical methods in the expression of purely 
English subjects. We would rather quarrel 
with them for the unduly photographic aspect 
which they give to their works—conceiving 
them almost as scenes which chould be actually 
noted by the aid of the camera, and then built 
up and elaborated on that basis. Their 
favourite grey tonality is not so much that of 
their French antitypes—for it lacks the 
brilliancy and the occasional sparkle which 
marks the work of the best of these—as a 
darker, sadder, and heavier open-air tonality 
of their own, attributable, perhaps, to the 
atmospheric conditions of our climate, but none 
the less dispiriting and unpictorial. 

Mr. George Hitchcock’s ‘‘ La Maternité,” to 
the unfair ostracism of which we have already 
passingly referred, is not a new work, but one 
which has already secured a high reputation at 
the Salon, and then, if we mistake not, at the 
Universal Exhibition of 1889, and which has 
since been seen in London as the central orna- 
ment of an exhibition of the American artist’s 
works, brought together at Messrs. Goupil’s in 
Bond-street. It shows in a barren but pic- 
torially beautiful and suggestive landscape—the 
predominant elements of which are pale grey 
sand and rank grey-green herbage—a French 
peasant woman advancing slowly, willingly 
bearing the burden of one child of tender 
years, as she shows the way to another. 
This simple motive is treated with admirable 
technical skill, the beautiful and quite 
natural group formed by the figures fitting 
perfectly into the sad landscape, and forming, 
as it were, an integral, an inevitable, part 
of it. The artist has perfectly achieved 
what he has attempted, both in the way of 
pathetic suggestion and of pictorial impression. 
Why, then, if this excellent work was accepted 
at all, was there not accorded to it a decent 
place, instead of making of it a Pelion super- 
imposed on Ossa, in the main gallery’ Some 
two years ago Mr. Hitchcock’s ‘ Tulip-cul- 
ture,” a brilliant and sensational performance, 
not equal in artistic merit to ‘‘ La Maternité,” 
appeared at the Royal Academy in a place of 
honour, and was there appreciated at its full 
value. 

Military subjects, unless they be of the 
anecdotic or the obviously pathetic order, like 
those contributed in former years by Lady 
Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), are greeted 
in England with but faint approval compared 
to the passionate interest which they excite 
on the other side of the Channel. Mr. 
Vereker M. Hamiiton’s large canvas, ‘‘ The 
Attack on the Peiwar Kotal,” shows con- 
siderable novelty of treatment and an unusual 
attention to atmospheric effect; moreover, it 
has abundance of martial energy—dramatic, 
if not absolutely convincing. Mr. Ernest 
Croft’s ‘‘ The Morning of Waterloo : Napoleon’s 
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Headquarters” is a frigid and anecdotic con- 
ception of the familiar type, true enough, no 
doubt, in all the details of the uniforms and of 
the mean milieu where the scene passes, but 
trivial and wninspiriting, especially in the 
watery, feeble rendering of the Emperor him- 
self as he appears at the dawn of the day 
which is to decide his fate. After Gros, after 
David and Ingres, after Meissonier, it is well 
to let the Napoleonic legend alone, unless it be 
more worthily handled than in the present 
instance. 

Portraiture is year after year enroaching upon 
genre and landscape, until it has obtained far 
more than its fair share of space in the exhibition. 
And the portraits shown are too often those of 
estimable old gentlemen who may have deserved 
well of their constituency, their county council, 
or their parish, but whose respectable fea- 
tures, how palpicating soever be the interest 
which they may inspire in those who are 
acquainted with their merits, leave cold the 
outside and uninstructed public. When Mr. 
Orchardson, or a painter of like eminence and 
charm, is charged with the execution of the 
regulation ‘‘ presentation portrait,” the result 
may, as in the masterly ‘* Walter Gilbey, Esq.,” 
be delightful; but otherwise a dead level of 
dispiriting dulness and general boredom is the 
not easily to be avoided result. Mr. Orchard- 
son’s own “ Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, Bart.” 
is only less fine than the portrait just now 
mentioned, and is especially remarkable for the 
beauty and artistic treatment of the not unduly 
prominent accessories. 

Mr. Watts’s sole contribution to the exhibi- 
tion, ‘*The Lady Katherine Thynne,” is no 
doubt here and there weak in modelling ; but it 
is, for all that, better than most recent perfor- 
mances of the master. None but he could have 
given, quite as he has given it, this type of 
gracious and characteristically English woman- 
hood, 

It is distressing to tind Sir J. E. Millais’ 
portraits so deficient in elegance and artistry of 
arrangement, so cold and purely external in con- 
ception, as they are on the present occasion ; for, 
in truth, they are not redeemed by that energy 
and distinctiveness of characterisation which 
goes far to make up for all other deficiencies. 
The ‘‘ Mrs. Edward Gibbs” says nothing to us, 
though it may not be open to any special 
reproach, so far as technique goes; the 
‘Grace’ is a pretty but unmeaning and nota 
little painty portrait-study, in which the best 
passage is the powdered dark hair of the fresh 
young model who poses in a riding habit of the 
last century. Best is the ‘‘ Mrs. Chamberlain,” 
marred though it undoubtedly is by the failure 
completely to harmonise the component ele- 
ments of the picture, and especially by 
the ugly, uninviting brownish background. 
In some degree, at any rate, the freshness 
and ingenuous grace of the sitter is conveyed, 
while many portions of the canvas, such as the 
lady’s mauve dress and the porcelain tea-set 
treated ¢ la Chardin, show the firm hand of the 
master. Here, however, as in many other 
recent portraits from the same hand, there is a 
curious impersonality about the presentment, a 
curiously cold detachment from the individuality 
which the painter is secking to characterise ; 
and this, more than any merely technical short- 
coming, disconcerts the beholder. Such was not 
always Sir J. E. Millais’ attitude as a portrait 
painter, as the admirers of his finest perform- 
ances of this class are well aware. 


CLAUDE PHILLIPS, 





THE FRENCH SALONS. 
- rit. 

Tits New Salon, that of the Socitté Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, is in many respects superior to 
the old Salon at the Champs Elys¢es. The num- 
ber of exhibits has been limited to 951 pictures 
and 101 pieces of sculpture. Instead of a suite 
of small and indifferently lighted rooms, we 
have four long galleries admirabi; lighted, 
in which there are no dark corners. There 
are only two rows of pictures on the walls, and 
plenty of space between them; and the works 
of each exhibitor are grouped together in such 
a way as to produce as harmonious an effect as 
possible. The hall downstairs has been con- 
verted into a pretty garden, in which the works 
of sculpture are seen at their best. A novelty 
in this year’s exhibition is the section of original 
works of decorative art, specially instituted for 
the benefit of art craftsmen, who will henceforth 
have the opportunity of displaying, under the 
most favourable circumstances, specimens of 
their skill as jewellers, silversmiths, enamellers, 
and also as workers in decorative iron and wood- 
work. This interesting innovation is likely to 
be attended with more really useful results 
than have hitherto been attained at the annual 
Exhibition of the Fine Arts applied to Industry, 
which does about as much for the development 
of artistic taste among the artisan class as the 
annual gingerbread fair. The foreign contri- 
butors are even more numerous than at the 
Champs Elysées; for out of the two hundred 
names inthe catalogue, there are over ninety 
Americans, Belgians, English, Danes, Swiss, 
Swedes, Germans, and Russians. This increase 
in the number of foreign exhibitors is worthy 
| of notice, as a proof of the spread of inter- 
national art culture; and it must be noted that 

these exhibitors are not all pupils of celebrated 

Frenchmen, but, especially in the case of the 

Norwegians, Spaniards, and Swedes, home-bred 
| and home-educated artists. 

The most striking feature of the present ex- 
hibition is the interesting show of portraits. 
Conspicuous among them, and most painful to 
behold, is the portrait of M. Alphonse Daudet 
by M. Cassi¢re. Poor Daudet, broken down 
with illness and suffering, is represented re- 
clining on a couch, his little daughter beside 
him. The young poet—of whom it was said 
when he first «ame up to Paris that he was leau 
comme un jeune dieu, and that when he shook 
his fair locks they gleamed like the rays of his 
native Provencal sun—is no more; but in his 
stead we have the shadow of his former self, 
the face half-paralysed and deeply-furrowed 
by anxiety and pain, the body reduced almost 
to a skeleton, the sunken eyes like two black spots 
in which no trace remains of the bright, 
laughing glance of former days. Alas, the 
portrait is only too cruelly true; and the dull 
grey, misty atmosphere in which M. Cassi¢re 
delights to envelop his figures only adds to 
the sad impression this picture leaves on the 
spectator. How different is M. Courtois’ por- 
trait of Mme. Gautreau, the Parisian professional 
beauty. Her classical profile, the exquisite 
curve and bend of her neck, the splendid 
modelling of her shoulders, arms, and bust, 
have been admirably rendered. Mince. Gautreau 
has little or no complexion; she is as white as 
marble; her dress is white also, and the rich 
auburn colour of her hair serves to enhance the 
effect of this symphony in white. Though a 
wonderful piece of artistic work, this portrait 
is wanting in life and expression; but this is no 
fault of the painter’s. M. Courtois has also 
sent a delightfully natural portrait of M. Von 
Stetten, taken as he stood in his free and easy 
atelier attire. M. Von Stetten, who is a young 





German artist of great promise, himself sends 
four exhibits; two clever studies, a brilliant piece 





of colouring, ‘‘ The Flower Girl,” and ‘‘ Evening 





at Fiesole.”” The master-portraitist, M. Carolus- 
Duran is represented by nine portraits, among 
which are a splendid full-length of a young 
American lady, and a good likeness of Gounod ; 
M. Duran also contributes, as usual, « nude 
study, which this year is entitled ‘‘ Danae,” and 
gives the measure of the technical ability of 
this brilliant colourist. M. Duez’s full length 
portrait of Monseigneur Filon, Cardimal-Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, is also a fine painting; the 
same may be said of the Countess de M——, by 
M. Gervex, and of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of a 
little boy. M. Raffaeli has portrayed with great 
ability the general appearance of Mr. Dannat, 
the American painter; and M. Ary Renan has 
done his best to produce a good likeness of his 
father, the Oriental scholar. M. Roll, who is 
now one of the leading masters of the plein «air 
school, contributes several portraits, among 
which is a lifelike ‘‘Amiral Krantz” in full 
uniform, with a face like the rising sun; his 
study of two nude female figures, vues de dos, 
lying in a meadow, is a fine piece of work, 
When compared with this, Mr. Whistler's 
‘Lady in Black” (arrangement in black, No 7) 
comes as darkness after light; the same artist 
has also contributed a small ‘‘ Harmony in 
Green and Opal,” which would very likely pass 
unnoticed were it not for the signature, 
Messieurs Blanche, Boldini, and other well- 
known portraitists are well represented ; and 
before ending this rapid enumeration, I must 
not forget to mention an admirable portrait of 
M. Spuller by M. Anders Zorn, who has sent 
several other exhibits, including a becr-tavern 
at Stockholm, and a ball scene. 

M. Puvis de Chavannes, president of the 
society, contributes three panels. The first, 
‘*Summer,” is a large composition—a lovely 
landscape, through which flows a river where 
nymphs are bathing, while others are reclining 
in the sunshine, a fisherman is throwing his 
net, in the background peasants are gathering 
in hay; the general impression is that of the 
charm and repose of nature in its sublime 
simplicity. This panel is intended to be placed 
in one of the reception rooms of the Hotel de 
Ville. The other two are decorative panels for 
the Museum at Rouen. Mr. Besnard has sent 
eight cartoons to be executed in stained glass, 
for the new School of Pharmacy. These are 
very novel in effect, wonderfully brilliant in 
colour, quite out of the common, and interest- 
ing, like everything Mr. Besnard does. 

I must postpone unti] next week any further 
account of the contents of the galleries of the 
Champs de Mars Exhibition, which opens to the 
public on May 15. 

Crci, NIcHoLson, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OF MONUMENTS IN ANCIENT 

EGYPT. 

Farshoot, Egypt : April 30, 1491. 

The AcADEMY of April 18 is just to hand, 
and I have been looking over Mr. Petrie’s 
letter on his work at Medum. I cannot help 
but wish that the “ official spy ” who watched 
Mr. Petrie—as that job has been completed— 
could be sent to look after an affair of which I 
am going to tell you. 

This last winter was the third season that 
certain very popular blocks of wood inscribed 
with the cartouche of Seti I. have been on sale 
in the antiquity shops of Ekhmim and Luxor. 
They all come from Abydos. They are wooden 
keys taken from the niches cut to receive them 
at the point in the walls of a temple where two 
large stones come together. Anyone who has 
ever visited the Temple of Seti I., at Abydos 
knows that these blocks of wood are not lying 
round there loose, 
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The fact of the matter is, that the large stones 
are in some cases thrown off the wall, and in 
other cases the walls are quarried into, in order 
that these wooden blocks maybe secured. Such 
is the story told me of the way in which the 
pieces are secured by a dealer, who also says 
that the pieces bring a good price, but that he 
is rather timid about selling them lest he get 
into trouble. 

It is not long since we were given the report 
of how the temple at Abydos had been so shut 
in by a wall that only persons having tickets of 
admission can enter. However successful the 
Antiquity Administration may have been in 
closing the temple against sight-seers un- 
provided with tickets, it is evident that mutila- 
tors are still permitted to carry on their depre- 
dations almost, if not altogether, undisturbed. 

It does seem that while officials are so abun- 
dant that one can be placed to watch over a 
man who has long and undisputedly been known 
as an honest worker in the interests of science, 
one might also be spared to overlook the work 
of these destroyers, and see that they do no 
quarrying and do not tumble the stones entirely 
off the wall, but that, after removing the stone 
sufficiently to get possession of the wooden key, 
they be required at least to return the stone to 
its position. 

CHAUNCEY Murci. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHALOLOGY. 
Mr. A. 8. Murray, keeper of Greek and 
Roman Sculpture in the British Museum, is 
engaged on a handbook of Greek Archaeology, 
which will treat in detail, and with many illus- 
trations, of sculpture, vases, bronzes, gems, 
terra-cottas, and mural paintings. 


WE are very glad to be informed that Mr. 
Dunthorne is organising, for the middle of 
June, an exhibition wholly above the customary 
shows in artistic value and interest. This is a 
display of the collected work of Mr. Alphonse 
Legros—not so much of his oil paintings, as to 
the importance of which, in his general wurrc, 
opinions may differ, but rather of his masterly 
etchings, drawings in black and white, and 
silver-points. In all these things Mr. Legros’s 
position is such as admits of no manner of doubt 
wmong the real connoisseurs of art. Though 
the artist has so long resided in our midst, he 
was himself a partaker in the movement some 
thirty years ago, for the revival of etching in 
France. He was one of the pioneers; and in 
France the pioneers—Bracquemond, Jacque- 
mart, Legros, Meryon—have neither been sur- 
passed nor equalled by the men who have 
fullowed in their track. Then again, leaving 
out of the question Mr. Legros’s part in the 
revival of Etching, he claims attention by the 
splendid austerity of his work with the pencil 
and the silver-point. Silver-point—a medium 


now often absurdly misapplied by the beginner, | 


in whose hands so delicate a weapon must 
needs be. a weapon of offence—is exactly the 
medium for the exhibition of the accomplished 
learning and the severe genius of Mr. Legros. 


Tux only exhibition to open next week that 
we need mention is that of the painting of 
“The Judgment of Paris,’ known as the 
Duarte Rubens, which will be on view at the 
gallery of Messrs. Charles Robertson & Co., in 
Piccadilly. 

NorwirustanDInG the fact that a much 
larger edition of Loyal Academy Pictures, 1891, 
had been prepared than any previous year, the 
entire issue of Part 1 was exhausted on the 
day of publication. 

Tue Kurtz Sale, which took place on Satur- 
day and Monday, at Christie’s, showed, as 
regards the oil paintings, how easy it is to 
possess very little art by the expenditure of a 


| value. 
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great deal of money. Dull Landseers were by 
no means the least desirable part of a collection 
generally disappointing. The pictures, speak- 
ing broadly, must, as purchases, have been 
ill-advised—perhaps even more ill-advised than 
is habitually the case when the buyer is con- 
cerned with contemporary work which, when 
painted by an R.A. or an A.R.A. and exhibited 
at the Academy, in heavy gilt frames, is wont 
to attain, very temporarily, a wholly artificial 
These things are hardly investments for 
the commercial, and hardly delights for the 
cultivated. 

We quote the following from the Ow/ford 
Magazine : 

‘*Prof. Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth propose to 
visit Eastern Cappadocia again this year. Prof. 
Ramsay will start very shortly, and make a pre- 
liminary tour in Cilicia, in the hope of clearing up 
certain doubtful points with regard to the dis- 
coveries of the expedition of last year and of Mr. 
Theodore Bent. Mr. Hogarth (who will probably 
be accompanied by Mr. Munro) will go out to 
Tarsus as soon as the Oxford term is over, and 
there join Prof. Ramsay; and the party will cross 
the Taurus and make for the Eughrates. Their 
plan is to explore the Kurd country north of 
Malatia, and follow the river up as far as Nicopolis, 
whence they will either turn westwards to the 
rock-cities of Boghaz-Keui and Eyuk, or go north- 
wards into Pontus. In any case they hope to 
come out on the Black Sea. ‘Two very different 
problems await solution in this country: the 
character of the early race which is responsible for 
the Hittite sculptures and inscriptions; and the 
scheme of the Roman frontier defences. It is 
hoped that the expedition of this year may make 
discoveries which will elucidate both problems, 
if they manage to avoid troubles with the Kurds 
and the ever-present fever. 


Tue Cyprus Exploration Fund is about to 
issue an appeal for subscriptions, in order to 
continue the work of excavation begun last year 
on the site of Salamis. 


THe December number of the <American 
Journal of Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul 
& Co.) is chiefly notable for the ‘‘ Summary of 
Recent Discoverics and Investigations,” which 
alone fills nearly one hundred pages, special 
attention having been given to Egypt and 
Asia Minor. This is a fresh sign of the grow- 
ing devotion to oriental studies in the United 
States, of which mention has frequently been 
made in the AcADEMY. There are only two 
original papers, and oi!y one plate. Mr, A. 8. 
Murray, of the British Museum, describing a 
vase of the Mykenai type, in the museum of 
the Historical Society of New York, which had 
come from Upper Egypt, takes the opportunity 
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to discuss the general relations of this early 
| class “of pottery and the other objects found 
| with it. His conclusion is that, while the latter 
| are the work of Phoenicians, the pottery itself 
| and also the engraved gems and the designs in 
| gold may be credited to the Greek or semi- 
| Greek populations of Asia Minor and the 
| islands. Finally, he throws out a suggestion 
| of Celtic influence, in the latest period. Dr. 
Charles Waldstein contributes a report upon 
| the excavations at Plataia, conducted in the 
spring of 1890 by the American School at 





Athens. The chief object of these excavations 
| was topographical—to make a careful survey of 
| the walls and of the battletield. One unexpected 
| result was to ascertain the existence of no less 
| than twelve Byzantine and Frankish churches 
| scattered over the site. There was also found 

a second slab of the famous edict of Diocletian, 
|in Greek, containing the prices of textiles. 

This will be edited by Prof. Mommsen. 

Chinese Currency. By J. Edkins, D.D. 

(Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh; London: Kegan 
| Paul & Co.) The uew points made in these 


The use of seals entered China 2100 years agoe 
Their convenience in printing led to super- 
stitious charms being multiplied for wide 
circulation. Commercial paper in the form of 
bills of exchange naming sums payable on 
demand came next. Book-printing followed in 
the tenth century, 1.D. Copper coins and paper 
currency ruled in the commercial world of 
China till the Ming dynasty, when silver from 
America was first exchanged for silk and 
porcelain, and afterwards for tea. Paper 
currency had become depreciated to an intoler- 
able extent, and silver took its place. The 
revenue, to a very large extent, is even now 
collected in silver, instead of in copper cash and 
in grain. The result is that, within a period of 
800 years, copper coins have been depreciated 
toa fifth part of their original value. China 
has quite recently adopted a tentative silver 
currency in dollars, and a mint has been es- 
ablished at Canton. 


THE STAGE. 


At the Vaudeville Theatre Mr. Thorne has 
revived ‘‘Confusion,” to sustain, doubtless, 
that reputation of his house as the home of 
the light-hearted drama, which the most 
recent of his productions must have somewhat 
imperilled. The cast is good, and the perform- 
ance and the piece are received with laughter 
and delight. Detailed criticism of this not 
unwelcome revival is, however, quite un- 
necessary. 


ANOTHER revival, and it is again at the 
Olympic. Instead of being closed for several 
months, as we had feared, this theatre, under 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s direction, re-opens to-day. 
‘The Silver King” will be played, and its 
performance is likely to be continued until the 
end of the season. Mr. Wilson Barrett, it is 
hardly necessary to say, resumes his part of 
Wilfrid Denver— possibly the only ‘‘ Wilfrid” 
who remains in great repute just now; and 
the faithful service of the antique world will 
be illustrated, or excelled, by the sympathetic 
performance of Mr. George Barrett as Jaikes. 


Miss WINIFRED EMERY goes to the Shafts- 
bury Theatre, and so do Mr. Cyril Maud, Mr. 
Lewis Waller, and Miss Annie Hughes—indeed, 
a very strong cast has been engaged for the 
opening drama, under the new management. 


Tue performance of an English version of 
Ibsen’s ‘‘Lady from the Sea,” at Terry's 
Theatre, on Monday afternoon, is spoken of 
with something approaching to ridicule by the 
most qualified critics. We confess we were not 
present at the function. We had no ardent 
wish to be. Those who were present must be 
contented with our heartfelt sympathy. There 
are many happier ways of spending a spring 
afternoon than that of either worshipping or 
scofting in the temple of the faddist. 


Tre last nights of “Lady Bountiful ’’— 
which has not proved one of Mr. Hare’s most 
marked successes — are announced at thu 
Garrick, where shortly will be witnessed a 
revival of the ever-welcome ‘Pair of 
Spectacles.” 

WE are threatened with not one but several 
pieces which will be pure pantomime—which 
will not contain one single spoken word. That 


‘is what we pay for having enjoyed * L’Enfaut 


Prodigue” at the Prince of Wales's. People 
do not seem to distinguish between the real 
cause of its success and the mere accident which 
accompanied it, It is not because not a word 
is spoken on the stage that ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue”’ has succeeded—it is not because the 
only writing in connexion with the piece is the 


essays ave that pauper currency began in China | writing of the scenuriv, or of the book of exits 
before rather than after the printing of books. | and entrances and directions as to stage action. 
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What has succeeded at the Prince of Wales’s is 
the acting of Mlle. Jane May and her colleagues. 
They are one and all exceedingly clever people, 
and such masters of pantomime that they have 
been enabled to give interest to and to endow 
with humour and pathos a piece of which the 
performance is deprived of the charm of 


literature and the charm of the 
voice. But would the ordinary comedian be 
able to do this’ Would anyone of less 


flexibility and less infinity of resource than 
these comedians of France be able to do it” 
We think not. Andin any case itis lamentably 
easy to have a supertluity of drama without 
literature. Nay, indeed, there are those who 
say that even now our drama, though by no 
means without words, is well nigh without 
literature. 

By the omission of a line last week, we were 
made to express the opinion that the voice of 
Mr. Hayden Coffin was like an adagio of 
Spohr’s. We intended no such simile; and had 
the line been in its place, the reader would 
have gathered only that which he was meant to 
—viz., that Mr. Hayden Coftin’s voice had 
music in it (which he knew already), and that 
Miss Marianne Eissler played upon the violin a 
certain well-reputed piece of music by Spohr. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

On Monday afternoon there were two piano- 
forte recitals—one at St. James's, the other at 
Prince’s Hall. At the latter was Mme. 
Burmeister-Peterson, who was recently heard 
at the Crystal Palace. In a pianoforte trans- 
cription of a Bach Toccata and Fugue, ‘she 
displayed strong fingers, excellent technique, 
and, besides, feeling and intelligence. But why 
play Bach’s organ works on the pianoforte > 
However good the performance, the proper 
effect cannot be produced. The lady’s inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 
26) was singularly unequal. The Scherzo and 
Finale were well rendered; but the opening 
Andante with variations was taken at funeral 
pace, and the ‘* Funeral March” was hard in 
tone and jerky. If we may judge Mme. 
Peterson as un interpreter of Chopin from her 
performance of the Ballade in G minor, then 
our verdict must be an unfavourable one: there 
was, at times, too much sentiment; at others, 
not enough. 

We heard, of course, only the latter part of 
Mr. Borwick’s programme at St. James’s Hall. 
Chopin and Grieg are not the composers which 
suit him best. The C sharp Scherzo by the 
former, and the Ballade in variation form by the 
latter, were given with great skill and in a con- 
scientious manner. If there was not all the 
charm and poetry one could wish, it would be 
unfair to make this a subject for reproach. 
Mr. Borwick may find these things added to 
him in time; the foundation is thoroughly good. 
He concluded his programme with Liszt’s 
“Don Juan” Fantasie. The playing was 
exceedingly fine, and the enormous difficulties 
were overcome in a brave and spirited manner. 
But we would appeal to Mr. Borwick as a 
young and accomplished artist, as a pianist 
who has the means worthily to interpret the 
works of the great masters, and ask him if he 
thinks he is rendering good service to art b 
performing a mere show piece, and one, more- 


and Rubinstein have failed to make acceptable. 
Why should not Mr. Borwick try to avoid 
music in which technique is an end rather than 
a means toanend? He cannot do better than 
follow the example of his revered teacher, 

M. Ysayé gave his second vivlin recital at 
St. Jumes’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. Raft’s 
Sonata in E minor for violin and pianoforte 


human | 


(Op. 73) is a work full of excellent workman- 
ship, but there are moments when the mode in 
which the thought is expressed seems of greater 
| value than the thought itself. We like the 
Andante movement the best, though even that 
‘is spun out. The performance by Messrs. 
| Ysayé and Schénberger was marked by great 
taste and skill. M. Ysayé won, however, his 
highest triumph in Bach's Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, three movements from the 
| same master’s Suite in B minor and the Prelude 
in E. The tone was pure and the execution 
perfect. The applause was enthusiastic. The 
programme further included Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor for violin and pianoforte, 
which was well rendered. 

The Bach Choir gave an interesting concert 
at Prince’s Hall the same afternoon, but com- 
mencing at five o’clock. The programme in- 
cluded three 8-part Motets by Brahms (Op. 109), 
which were only published at the beginning of 
last year. They are remarkable for vigour, 
learning, and effective contrasts. No. 3, ‘‘ Wo 
ist ein so herrlich Volk,” was the one which 
appeared to us the most striking. They are 
not easy to sing, and fair if not full justice was 
rendered to them by the choir. They were 
followed by Palestrina’s short 4-part Motet 
**Adoramus te,” an admirable specimen of 
religious music. This Motet has been erro- 
neously ascribed in modern reprints to Anerio, 
Pitoni, and other composers. Bach’s grand 
Motet, ‘“Singet dem Herrn,” was sung with 
much vigour and intelligence. It is a long and 
trying piece for the voices. Besides these some 
standard English madrigals of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and Morley’s Ballet, 
‘You that wont to my pipe’s sound,” were 
given with much effect. Miss Adelina de Lara 
contributed some pianoforte solos. Beethoven's 
Variations in C minor lacked finish, and the 
Schumann Romance in F sharp major lacked 
charm, but Brahms’s Scherzo in E flat minor 
was successfully rendered. Dr. Villiers Stanford 
conducted the choral music with his accustomed 
ability. 

Herr Waldemar Meyer guve his second 
orchestral concert on Wednesday afternoon. 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto may not be through- 
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NEW NOVELS 
BY MRS. J. H. NEEDELL. 

Crown Svo, 6s., cloth extra. 
UNEQUALLY YOKED: 
A NOVEL. 

By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Noel Chetwynd’s Fall,” &c. 








‘* Exceedingly well written, full of humour, interest, 
and pathos.”—Lady. 
‘*In many respects a powerful novel.” 
Glasgow Herald, 
“The young wife is drawn with true sympathy and 


| insight, and the charm of this figure coupled with the 


over, which even great pianists like Menter | pleasant style in which the story is written make the 
, < “ 


york as readable and enjoyable as any that has come 
from its author’s pen.’’—Scotsman. 


Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece. 


AMONG THE HEATHER. 


By A. C. HERTFORD, Author of * Love Conquers All,” ec. 





IN ONE 


out an inspired work, but the music is dig- 
nified and full of noble effort. Moreover, it is 
a work which grows upon one at each fresh 
hearing. Herr Meyer gave an earnest reading 
of the music. He also performed a Ries Suite 
with much skill. Mrs. Moore-Lawson sang a 
graceful Aria from Mozart’s early opera, ‘Il 
re pastore” (with Violin Obbligato by Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann), and some effective songs by 
Ries and Hubert. She has a good and well- 
trained voice. The orchestra was under the 
careful direction of Mr. Henschel. Mr. C. E. 
Stephens also conducted the Finale of his 
Symphony recently produced at a Philharmonic 
Concert. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

In addition to the works already announced 
for performance at the Handel Festival next 
month, the programme on the Selection Day 
will include a ‘‘ Gloria” for double chorus and 
double orchestra. It was composed in 1707, 
when Handel was twenty-three years of age. 
The original autograph MS. signed “G. F, 
Hendel, 1707, 13 Gulio, Romae,” belonged to 
Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, but was burnt in the 
fire which destroyed his library at Ciifton in 
February, 1860. A copy, now in the possession 
of Mr. W. H. Cummings, has been obtained 
from the Colonna Library in Rome. Mr. W.S. 
Rockstro, in his Catalogue of Handel’s works 
mentions a ‘ Gloria” as ‘ disputed.” 
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N, & FERRIER’S LIST. 


““RUTHERFORD’S LETTERS.” 


This day, large Svo, price 10s. 6d., with Ilustrations and Facsimile Letter. 


THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL RUTHERFORD, 


WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, NOTICES OF HIS CORRESPONDENCE, GLOSSARY 
AND LIST OF HIS WORKS. 


Edited by Rev. A. A. BONAR, D.D., Author of ‘* Memoir of R. M. McCheyne.”’ 


VOLUME. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ISA.’ 
Crown svo, 5s., cloth extra. 


| - 
-MADELINE POWER: a Nove 
By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, Auther of * Ira 
Novel.” 
* The story is very pleasingly told.”’— 
** A very interesting story.” —<Alerdcen Free Pre 


Sculsman, 





BY ANNIE 8. SWAN, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
MAITLAND of LAURESTON: 
a Family History: By ANNIE 8. SWAN. 
‘ This is a good story in every respect.””— Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


SHEILA. 


“The whole story is charming.””—-lcademy. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garrtt. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE STREETS OF LONDON. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, F. Glover, L. Rignold, T. B. Thal- 
berg, C. Dalton, F. Gillmore, J. Northcote, J. East, W. North- 
cote, H. Cooper; Mesdames Olga Brandon, Clara Jecks, 
Ferrar, and Leigh. 

eded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hexry Ler. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, a Comedy, in four acts, by Bronson 
Howard, entitled THE HENRIETTA. 

Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Yorke Stephens, Earle Douglas, 
D. Robertson, Henry Lee, Basset Roe, H. Dana, C. Fulton, 
and John L. Shine; Metsdames H. Leyton, Florence West, 


M. Jocelyn, and Fanny Brough. eens : 
COMEDY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9. NE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and W. 
Draycott ; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


OURT THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth, F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and Jobn Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wynpuam. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Messrs. Charles Wyndham, William Farren, A. Bourchier, 
Geo. Giddens, William Blakeley, H. H. Vincent, 8. Valentine, 
F. Atherley, 8. Hewson, and F. Emery; Mesdames E, Ter- 
riss, F, Frances, M. Saker, and Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 


RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Aucusrus Harris. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, 
_ IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


G AILET Y THEATRE 
a Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Epwarpes. 
This Evening. at 8.30, CARMEN UP TO DATA. 

Preceded, at 7.40, by HIS LAST CHANCE. 


ARRICK THEATRE 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Messrs. Groves, Sydney Brough, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson ; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster, 
Elton, and Kate Rorke. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

- Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum-Tree. 

Every Evening, at 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. : 

LYcLEUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Irvine, Sole Lessee. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE CORSICIAN BROTHERS. 

__ Preceded, at 8.15, by NANCE OLDFIELD. 


YRIC THEATRE 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SevGer. 


This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 











O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 
This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. Edward Lewis, E. Bantock, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts ; Mesdames Marion Hood, F. Emney, Linda Verner, 
Florence Monteith, Jenny M’Nulty, Katie Seymour, L. 
Gourlay, Ruby MeNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 

_ Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 


PRINCE of WALES THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SxvGer. 


This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES. res 


~ AVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 


St: JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. GeorGe ALEXANDER. 

This Evening, at 8.30, THE IDLER. 

_ Preceded, at 8, by THE GAY LOTHARIO. 


T 0 OL Bs THEATRE. 
- Manageress, Miss Fiornexce M’Keyzir. 
Every Evening, at 8.45, PAUL PRY. 

Preceded, at 8, by A BROKEN SIXPENCE. 
V AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
: Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Tuomas Tuoxne. 
Every Evening, at $.15, HEDDA GABLER. 





W. H. SMITH & SON'S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Suirn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and’ Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books, Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—-The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to havee NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5,—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Sarru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ticice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 


I FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 
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For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 





Lancet-— Pure and very soluble.” 


Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ireland. that a like so 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“*T have never ? A 
well. 


President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. - 


MR. MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. By George Meredith. 


5 vols., crown 8vo. 
The NATIONAL OBSFRVER says: The ATHENAEUM, after a quotation, says: 

“We have been unable to render aught like There is only one man alive in England who could 
adequate justice to the many excellencies of this have written that passage, and he is Mr. Meredith. Tis 
masterly work. We can but urge the reader him- oo and strength are alike astonishing, and it fe- 
self to taste and see. Yet, before parting with it, eals him at his very best.....To say that the book is by 
let it be said that its supreme merit and virtue con- Mr. Meredith is to say that it is full to the brim of 
sist in that it is a work which gets down to the facts! brilliant things. The hand that dispensed the treasures: 








of life.”’ of the ‘ Pilgrim Scrip’ is still prodigal of opigram.* 
DR. WILLIAM JUNKER’S SECOND VOLUME OF AFRICAN TRAVELS. A RIDE INDIA, nay DE WIE d BALUCHISTAN 
: to across an 
TRAVELS mm AFRICA DURING the YEARS By H. DE 7 INDT, F. hk. G.8., —_ Fe ‘From _— to og y _". — 
nerot s ons by Ilerb » from Skete ip. ~ 
1879 to 1883 Demy ove, oa trations Ilerbert Walker, from Sketches by the Author, an = p 


By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 
With numerous Full-lage Plates and Mustrations in the Text. A HISTORY of MODERN CIVILISATION : a Handbook 
based on M. Gustave Ducoudray’s “ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation.” With 


Translated from the German by Professor KEANE. numerous Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Demy Svo. mn paces Uniform with A HISTORY of ANCIENT CIVILISATION. Crown Syo, lis 
MADAME DE BOVET. THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a Latter Day Romance. 
’ s Demy 8vo, 6s. 
THREE MONTHS TOUR in IRELAND. The National Observer says; “The attempt of our anonym isa bold one. True reverence, 
By Madame DE BOVET. perfect taste, high imagination, and vigour of thought were “all rex tuired for success. Butnone 
ret a of these is wanting g; indeed, there is added to them also a style at once simple and graphiv, 
Translated and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. and the result i isa ‘remarkable ‘book. ” = 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. Tn a for days. , — 
PERC Y FITZGERALD. * 
H. W. SETON-KARR. THE HISTORY of PICKWICK: an Account of its 
Characters, Localities, Allusi 4 d Illustrations. With a Bibliography. By PERCY 
BEAR HUNTING i in the WHITE MOUNTAINS ; —_tiV~.e °°. 
Or, Alaska and British Columbia Revisited. : Ph 4 — EDITION, ectiniaing all the Ilustrations from the Original Steel-Plate-, 
demy 8vo, 11s 
By IL. W. SETON-KARR. . ‘ = 
Demy Svo, illustrated. Nearly ready. AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL COOKERY BOOK. 
ae HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES. Containing 
CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. many vld Cape, Indian, and Malay Dishes and D'reserves, &e. By Miss H. J. DUCKITT. 


A CRUISE in an OPIUM CLIPPER. Interleaved with White Paper for adding Recipes. Crown : te La iaieimibies 
By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 5 
With Ilustrations. Crown svo. Newt week. CHARLES DICKENS Ss WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRITISH SPORTING FISHES.” NEW VOLUME OF THE CROWN EDIFION, 
oo “ promerctiallaagien peng oH CHRISTMAS BOOKS and HARD TIMES. With 67 Illus 
P 0 A C H E R 5 A N D P 0 A C H I N G. trations by Landseer, Maclise, Leech, Stanfield, Doyle. Large crown svo, 5s. = 


Now vendy. 
By JOHN WATSON, F.L.8. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE PICTORIAL EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, Newt week, 
. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 58 Illustrations by 

MRs, ROSS. J. Mahoney. Royal Sve Svo, 3s. 6d. Now rei ely 

EARLY DAYS RECALLED. “OLIVE SCHREINER. ; 
By Mis. JANET RUSS. THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Olive Schreiner. 
Crown &vo, os. Now ready. A New Edition, on superior paper, and strongly bound 
- in cloth, nearly ready. 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. | Crown Svo, price 3s. Gd. 


ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. __ 7 - 
With Two Tales from the German of CARMEN SYLVA, Her Majesty ae N E WwW N O V E L Ss. “9 


oe eee enters _---—,s SOME ONE MUST SUFFER: a Romance. By H. Uliffe 
With Vortraits. Demy svo, = Now reudy, HALLIDAY. 3 vols., crowh Svo. Now ready. 
ERNEST RENAN, STEVEN VIGIL. By Daniel Dormer. 2 vols., crown 8v0. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE F ' 
——— GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 


Vol. I1I.—FROM ihe TIME ‘of HEZEKIAH till the RETURN Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each, 
from BABYLON lna few days, | Diana of the Crossways. Vittoria. 
THE PRECEDING VOLUMES ARE sighs - , ee . 
mil e Ordeal of Richard Feverel. eauchamp’s Career. 
Vol. I—TILL the TIME of KING DAVID. Demy &vo, 14s. The Adventures of Harry Richmond. The Egoist. 
Vol. II- FROM the REIGN of DAVID up to the CAPTURE Sandra Belloni. The Shaving of Shagpat; and Farina. 
SAMARIA. Demy sve, 1: THE SIX-SHILLING EDITION IS STILL TO BE HAD. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limiren. 
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